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— ‘The air is mighty peaceful an’ the scene is 


good to see, 


An’ there’s somethin’ in October that stirs 
deep inside o’ me, 

An’ I just can’t help believin’ in a God 
above us, when 

Everything is ripe for harvest and the frost 
is back again.” 
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T has been said of a carpenter, “Show 

me his saw and plane and I will tell 
you how excellent a craftsman he is.” Of 
a homemaker it has been said, “Show me 
her cookstove and I can tell you what 
her standards are.” 

Have you ever wondered by what tools 
the teacher of homemaking and related 
art can be judged? Perhaps you have 
never thought of tools for teaching other 
than reference and text books or class- 
room furniture and equipment. To be 
sure these are essential for certain phases 
of the work but the teacher of home- 
making and related art is just as surely 
dealing with human values and relation- 
ships as with standard products that can 
be created and evaluated by objective 
standards. What, then, are the tools with 
which it is possible to develop and re- 
fine the precious qualities of discriminat- 
ing judgment ability, of right attitudes, 
of appreciation, of honest endeavor? 

Present-day teachers are supposedly 
equipped with a tool kit that is fitted out 
with stated aims or objectives and with 
selected problems. The first is to chart 
the journey through each of the units of 
study while the second is to keep the 
motor running smoothly and efficiently 
during the journey. Related art teachers 
have found it highly desirable to include 
also an abundance of illustrative mate- 
rials and some clearly stated art laws or 
principles. 

Let us examine each of the tools in the 
kit that you as a teacher of related art 
are anticipating using. Perhaps you are, 
for the first time, fitting out a kit of such 
tools or perhaps the tools you have been 
using have not produced the hoped-for 
results. Whichever case happens to ap- 
ply to you, in all probability some time 
spent in getting your tools in order will 
be time well spent. 

A. The first tools are the AIMS or oOB- 
yectives for the course of instruction or 
for any part of it. 

Objectives are invaluable in keeping 
the course of the program purposeful 
and free from novel and trivial details 
that might impede the steady progress to 
the desired end. They should never be 
filed carefully away just in case someone 
asks whether or not they exist. Carefully 
stated objectives provide a sure basis by 
which it is possible to select pertinent 
subject matter, problems and_ illustra- 
tions. Measuring possible problems and 
exercises in terms of what the course of 
instruction is intended to do it is a most 
efficient way to make sure that all parts 
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How Efficient Are Your Teaching Tools? 


By Elsie Wilson Gwynne 


Ames, lowa 


of the course are purposeful. Assuming, 

of course, that the selected objectives 

have been measured in terms of attain- 
ability and worthwhileness, they will 

guard against attempting too much for a 

given period of time or for a particular 

group of students, and they will serve as 

a check by which to measure the prog- 

ress and the results of a certain unit of 

instruction. 

However, it is not enough to have a 
carefully prepared list of objectives and 
to have them ready of access. Effort 
must constantly be made to keep the re- 
lationship between them and all subject 
matter a close and friendly one. 

There are so many stated objectives 
for various units and courses of study 
now available in books, in newsletters 
and in courses of study that one is near- 
ly as much concerned with the selection 
of objectives as with the creation of 
them. But if you do select them from 
some reliable source be sure to make 
them yours. Study them critically until 
you are thoroughly acquainted with 
them. Unless you believe in those you 
find stated they can never be efficient 
tools for you. 

Objectives suggested for units and les- 
sons in Related Art are to be found in 
the following references: 

Federal Board Bulletin No. 156, H. Ec. Series 
No. 13, The Teaching of Art Related to the 
Home, pp. 13-14. 

Russell, M. and Wilson, E., Art Training 
Through Home Problems, Chapter II, pp. 
19-22, Chapters V-XX_ ince. 

Russell, M. and Gwynne, E. W., Adult Home 
making Education: Unit in Clothing Selec 
tion and Unit in Home Arrangement and 
Furnishing, p. 1, p. 36. 


B. The second type of tools are THI 
PROBLEMS—those true-to-life situations 
with which the stage is set for develop- 
ment of interest, of understanding, and 
of purposeful thinking. If the problems 
are to serve as tools worthy of a skillful 
teacher it is obvious that they must be 
carefully selected, and tried out for na- 
tural sequence, degree of difficulty, and 
relation to the specific objective. 

Let the problems in the references on 
this page suggest the type that you may 
find useful in your own school 

The creative problems need not always 


involve actual construction. If they do, 


be sure that there is enough educational 

experience to justify them and that there 

is not too much repetitive manipulation 

Many craft products cease to be anything 

but repetitive practice and “stick-to-it 

iveness” after all plans are made, all 
materials chosen and the manipulation 
understood. 

The problems appearing in the follow- 
ing list of references may be suggestive 
of types of problems as well as of 
sources of desirable problems. 

Federal Board Bulletin No. 156, H. Ec. Series 
No. 13, The Teaching of Art Related to th 
Home, pp. 59-62, pp. 31-42 

Russell, M ind Wilson, E., {rt Trainn 
Through Home Problems, Chapters I, IV, 
and Chapters V-XX_ in 

Russell, M. and Gwynne, E. W., Adult Home 
making Education Unit in Clothing Sele¢ 
tion and Unit in Home Arrangement and 


Furnishing. 


C. The third type of tools on the list 
are the FUNDAMENTAL FACTS, LAWS, OT 
PRINCIPLES. These have been described 
as statements of fundamental subject 
matter or information by which judg 
ment decisions may be made, values esti 
mated and creative projects undertaken 

There are those who say that art prin 
ciples are so intangible and so tied up 
with sensory experience that there should 
be no attempt to reduce them to definite 
words. No doubt it is true that every- 
thing pertaining to art composition can- 
not be reduced to hard and fast state 
ments of fact but for the average person, 
in whom this sixth sense may be present 
to varying degree, some statement that 
always applies is very helpful in devel 
oping a sense of discrimination between 
things that have beauty and those that 
have not. The danger lies not in having 
statements of principles, but in treating 
them as though they were the desired 
end instead of merely being a means to 
the desired end. The teacher who is con 
tent when her students can repeat parrot- 
like certain art laws, or principles, has 
given them little actual help. Her goal 
should be to have them able to solve 
certain judgment and creative problems 
involving color and design because they 
understand and can apply the underlying 
principles. 

The old saying, “a little knowledge 1s 
a dangerous thing,” was never more ap 
plicable than to some attempts to use art 
facts or statements. Some statements are 
merely isolated bits of information. They 
may tell you what something is or what 


a desired result is but thev do not neces 
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sarily tell you how to achieve a desired 
result. ‘The statements that suggest how 
to achieve have been designated as 
LAWS OF PRINCIPLES. 

For specific helps in the development 
of art principles, you may find “Art 
Training Through Home Problems” a 
good source. However, some effort on 
your part will be required. While the 
sequence is not an arbitrary one, a def- 
inite effort was made to arrange the de- 
velopment of principles in such a way 
that any natural relationship between 
them was taken advantage of. Unless 
‘skipping 


‘ 


vou have a good reason for 
around” in the presentation of funda- 
mental principles and take care that re- 
lationships are maintained, unexpected 
difficulties may arise and the sense of 
natural continuity may be lost. 

The number of principles to be de- 
veloped should be determined by the 
needs of each group of students rather 
than by the time allotted for the unit. 

Statements of art that tell how to ac- 
complish a desired result or that tell 
what a desired condition is are to be 
found in following list of references: 
Goldstein, H. and V., Art in Everyday Life, 

pp. 23, 42, 115, 142, 185 and 232. 

Federal Board Bulletin No. 156, H. Ec. Series 
13, The Teaching of Art Related to the Home, 
pp. 17, and 38. 

Russell, M. and Wilson, E.. Art Training 
Through Home Problems, pp. 15-18, 32-33, 
37-40, and Chapters V-XX inc. 

Russell, M. and Gwynne, E. W., Adult Home- 
making Education: Unit in Clothing Sele« 
tion and Unit in Home Arrangement and 
Furnishing (See headings for each section or 
lesson). 

D. The fourth type of tools for the 
teacher is a MEANINGFUL VOCABULARY. 

A few well-chosen words used con- 
sistently are usually more effective in 
building judgment ability in art than a 
larger number unless an effort is made 
to see that none of the words are used 
carelessly. Some words applicable to 
art and to art materials have been so 
misunderstood, mis-applied, or  over- 
worked that they have lost a good deal 
of their original significance. In such 
cases it is well to substitute some other 
word, a word that will carry a sense of 
positive and desirable art quality. For 
example such words as arty and artistic 
often imply a sense of decoration that 
tends toward overdecoration. These 
terms may be successfully replaced by 
beautiful and harmonious which in them- 
selves imply qualities of highly desirable 
relationships 

That the question of suitable ter 
minology or vocabulary is worthy of at 
tention may be evidenced hy the follow- 
ing references: 

Federal Board Bulletin No. 156, H. Ec. Series 
No. 13, The Teaching of Art Related to the 


lime, p. 15 


Federated Council on Art Education. Report 


of the Committee on Terminology, (William 
G. Whitford, chairman), p. 12 

Russell, M. and Wilson, E., Art Training 
Through Home Problems, pp. 16, 117 
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E. The fifth type of tools in the kit of 
the homemaking teacher are the ILLusS- 
TRATIVE MATERIALS — those visual aids 
that create interest, provide a natural 
teaching atmosphere, stimulate clarity 
of perception and provoke real under- 
standing of the processes involved in the 
attainment of beauty of design and color. 
There cannot be too much good illustra- 
tive material. 

There are such quantities of excellent 
materials to be had merely for the ask- 
ing, that it is a real reflection upon 
workers in home economics and art if 
they attempt to present such units of 
work in bare, drab, or colorless sur- 
roundings and without objective mate- 
rials for the student to see, handle, and 
try in combinations for specific uses. 

One of the greatest compensations for 
training yourself to see illustrative mate- 
rials and their possibilities for use is 
that your judgment is growing all of the 
time. Not only are you providing mate- 
rials with which to do a more successful 
piece of teaching but you are receiving 
invaluable training at the same time. Un- 
less you do become a collector, and a 
pretty good one, it will be difficult for 
you to have the requisite materials at 
the time when they are most needed. 

I am sure that most of the criticisms 
made of suggested types of illustrative 
materials have been from that very 
standpoint. Yet authors recommending 
such materials have made definite ef- 
forts to control that situation by sug- 
gesting only materials that they them- 
selves have used and materials that were 
readily available and inexpensive. It may 
be that many teachers who have re- 
ported that they could not find certain 
specific types of illustrations had ex- 
pected on, let us say, a Wednesday ev- 
ening to collect the materials needed for 
the lesson to be presented on Thursday. 
Unless one has a considerable collection 
from which to choose for the daily 
needs, it is often impossible to secure 
the requisite materials in time. The sig- 
nificance of good illustrative materials 
may be observed from the fact that vari 
ous authors have given thought and 
space to one or more of the following 
topics: selection, preparation for use in 
the classroom, suggestions for satisfac 
tory use, and care and storage. 

Assistance in the matter of suitable 
illustrative materials is to be found in 
the list of references given below: 
Federal Board Bulletin No. 156, H. Ec. Series 

No. 13, The Teaching of Art Related to the 

Home, pp. 75-80 ine 
Goldstein, H. and V., Art in Everyday Life 
Russell, M. and Wilson, E., Art Training 

Through Home Problems, Chapter IV, Chap 

ters V-XX inc., Chapter XXIV. 

Russell, M. and Gwynne, E. W., Adult Home 
making Education: Unit in Clothing Selection 
and Unit in Home Arrangement and Furnish 
ing, pp. 3, 4, and 38, 39. 


Russell, M. and Gwynne, FE. W., IJllustrations 
for Art Training. 


Not only is it advantageous to have 
pertinent illustrative materials but they 











must be of a size to be easily and entirely 
seen by the class. If that is not possible, 
then duplicate sets must be provided or 
some scheme devised so that comparable 
sets are rotated among groups of stu- 
dents. And do give a little special 
thought to adult classes. The poor dears 
often leave their spectacles at home and 
many have but the vaguest idea of the 
“beautiful” example the rest of the 
group are enjoying! 

Why not take up collecting illustrative 
materials as a hobby? Think of the 
fun you could have. You will be sur- 
prised to see what new possibilities you 
will discover and how high your stand- 
ards of selection and use will grow. Such 
a hobby is fully as challenging, probably 
more so, than collecting a lot of the dust- 
catchers that many people are going in 
for now-a-days. 

Or a group of teachers in a county or 
district may find it profitable to pool 
their ideas occasionally or to arrange for 
an interchange of illustrative materials. 
Wisconsin has a Textile Color Box 
which is available to the teachers in that 
state and the only charge is for the 
cost of mailing. This collection was pre- 
pared by the Phi Upsilon Omicron chap- 
ter of Stout Institute, but similar collec- 
tions could be set up by any group of 
interested persons who are willing to de- 
vote a little thought and time to it. 

There is no single factor more pro- 
ductive of results in art teaching than 
pertinent illustrative materials. I hope 
ach one of you feels the urge to do 
something positive about it. Not only 
for the benefit your students will derive 
but for your own pleasure, your own 
skill as a teacher, and above all your 
own appreciation of beautiful color and 
good design. 





An interesting problem was worked 
out in 9th grade at Preston (Idaho) 
Junior High School last year. To sum- 
marize units on Food Preparation and 
Serving, and Entertaining My Friends 
in My Home, the girls in their family 
groups of four, entertained their mo. ers 
with a luncheon. The problem was tv 
provide the meal for twelve cents pe! 
person. Each group could do as they 
wished, provided they had time to pri 
pare the foods they selected and kept 
within the cost allowance. With the 
menu planned and the day set, such 
timely topics as table etiquette, conver- 
sation, and entertaining guests were 
given due consideration. Girls were s 
interested they worked before an‘ afte: 
school and even during lunch hour to 
insure the success of their luncheons 
Despite bad weather, sixty mothers at- 
tended the luncheons out of a group of 
65 ninth grade girls. 

It is safe to say that, as a result of 
the luncheons, these mothers have a def- 
inite picture of the value co home 
economics training and a new interest iv 
the work of the department. 
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Illustrative Materials That Aid 


Children’s Clothing 


By Hilda Harmon 


Crowley High School 
Crowley, Louisiana 


“HE period of childhood between 
‘| infancy and school age is one of the 
most important because habits are being 
formed that may last for life. Some of 
the things that affect the development 
of the child are his habits of eating, 
sleeping, playing, and last but not least 
the clothes he wears. A large number 
of experiments have been carried out on 
the feeding of children, but until recent 
years very little thought has been given 
to clothing the child. 

How does clothing affect the child? 
Clothes may affect his disposition; at- 
tractive clothes tend to make him hap- 
pier and help to develop good taste 
early in life when impressions are last- 
ing. A child that is properly dressed 
will develop an appreciation of desir- 
able qualities in clothes. 

High school girls seem 


ideas, because they are to be found in 
the most unexpected places. Materials 
wear out or become out-of-date and 
must be replaced; so the task of col- 
lecting is never finished. Students en- 
joy assisting in collecting illustrative ma- 
terials, and this in turn provides a means 
of keeping them interested, gives them 
an opportunity to assume responsibility 
and acquire experience in managing and 
planning. 

The display of illustrative material 
presents a problem. The bulletin board 
is an ideal place for this, but it should 
be large enough for the purpose and so 
placed as to be easily accessible. It of- 
fers a good place for showing the 
samples of fabrics for different gar- 
ments, and illustrations showing the dif 
ferent construction processes, which can 
be taken down by a girl for closer ob- 
servation and replaced when she has fin 


ished, 




















This type of filing cabinet makes it sim- 
ple to locate material when it is needed 


processes. Rough, natural or gray 
drawing paper is inexpensive, makes a 
good background, and wears fairly well 
with reasonable care in handling and 
storing. Materials should be mounted 
carefully with attention t 


spacing. One 


: 1 
piece ot cloth or one 





to take an interest in 
children, especially — in 
their clothes, therefore 


it becomes necessary for 


the teacher of clothing a! 


B) | o 


to present the work in 
an interesting manner 
and by using interesting 
and worthwhile illustra- 
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usually best unless tw: 
or more are needed t 
explain each other 
Labeling needs to be a 
curate and adequate fo 
the purpose. Printed ma 


terials should give bot! 





the source and the date 














tions keep up the grow- SELF-HELP BELT LARGE, FLAT FULL-LENGTH of publication. Often tl 
ing interest in children’s BUTTONS ZIPPER-WITH PULL appearance of an other 
clothing. Mount samples of illustrative material in groups or on individual mounts Wise good-looking pi 


The home-economics 
teacher of today has at 
her command a wealth of material that 
may be used to illustrate a point or 
to supplement class work, and she 
should experience very iittle difficulty 
in collecting such an adequate supply of 
materials. She should be discriminating 
and be constantly on the lookout for 


as shown on the next page. 

Illustrative material, to be most use- 
ful must be of the proper type, be kept 
in good condition and be easily acces- 
sible. This means mounting certain types 
such as clippings from newspapers and 
magazines, samples of fabrics, pictures, 
and examples of clothing construction 
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of material is spoiled 


‘areless labeling 


Illustrative material to be used mot 
than once must be carefully filed after it 
has served its immediate purpose. Ther 
are a variety of files available for filing 
illustrative materials. Some of these 


are: the three or four drawer steel file 


the newer ones having the swing drawer 


front which allows the contents of the 
drawer to expand as the drawer opens 
\ satisfactory file can be made trom 


wooden boxes or cardboard boxes. | 


letins can be filed in bulletu 


from cigar boxes, trom wht ne sick 
and an end has been remove \ larg 
filing cabinet, which consists of larg 


Drawings of construction processes or 
illustrations from pattern companies or 
other commercial concerns should be 
readily accessible for inspection by pupils 
Samples, mounted separately, are easier 
to handle and to keep in good condition 
1 Based on a study made at the Louisiar 
State University under the lirectior f Miss 
Ona Smith, Assistant Professor f Home Ff 


nomics 
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A collection of illustrations of children’s clothes that permit ease of movement and comfort, and that make use of modern ‘‘self- 
help’’ devices, may be gathered together from pattern books, act ual clothing samples, or made up of drawings from these. To the 
right is shown a convenient method of mounting an individual piece of illustrative material. 


shelves and drawers would be suitable 
for filing large or bulky materials. 

In beginning a unit of work on chil- 
dren’s clothes a discussion of their 
clothes throughout the ages may be in- 
teresting. In the high school curriculum 
time does not permit a very intensive 
study of this subject, but it is interesting 
to point out some of the changes that 
have taken place. Pictures and clippings 
displayed on the bulletin board are used 
very effectively here. Illustrative ma- 
terial may be collected from old books 
and current magazines, or small piists 
secured from museums. If these can- 
not be secured, perhaps a talented stu- 
dent in the class can sketch historical 
costumes from books so that the sketch 
es may be used on the bulletin board 
Following this, illustrations showing the 
national costumes of different countries 
could be used. 

The attention and interest of the class 
might then be centered on the styles of 
today. The suggestions that follow may 
prove helpful in making or collecting il- 
lustrative material to use in teaching 
a class in children’s clothing. Recogni- 
tion of the fact that the daily routine of 
the child is different from that of his 
parents, has léd to the adoption of pat- 
terns for children’s clothes that permit 
ease of movement and comfort; meet 
the requirements for self-help; and put 
little emphasis on frills, flounces, or 
other complicating features in the design 
Materials that 
are durable and easily cleaned have re- 


for the pre-school child 


placed the brocades and velvets of a 
couple of centuries ago. The trend at 
present is toward lighter clothing for 
children, made in such a way that they 
can dress themselves. In planning chil 
dren’s clothes one should avoid such 
things as small buttons, buckles, tight 
bands, small openings, openings in the 
back, and bows to tie. 

After the design for the garment has 
been selected, it is necessary to select 
suitable fabrics. Children are more ac 


tive than adults and their clothes get 
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dirty quicker. For that reason, if no 
other, it is necessary to select a fabric 
that can be easily laundered and one that 
will not fade. Heavy cotton fabrics 
seem to be best suited to play clothes. 
The color should be pleasing to the child 
and its personality. The trend at pres- 
ent seems to be toward the use of 
brighter colors and away from the pale 
pinks and blues of former years. 

A study should be made of the pat- 
terns that are recommended for pre- 
school children. Some of the following 
points are desirable for children’s cloth- 
ing: sun-suits with the straps buttoning 
in the front, dresses opening all the way 
down the front, with raglan sleeves, no 
belts or with belts that are securely 
fastened in place, snow suits with open- 
ings in front and no belt. 

The effect of smartness and good 
grooming will not be achieved unless all 


clothes are well made. A well made- 


garment must have good finishes. All 
finishes are not appropriate for all ma- 
terials or styles, so it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the possible finishes that 
could be used. Illustrations of the dif- 
ferent construction processes should be 
available. Samples may be made and 
mounted on cardbeard for display, and 
excellent construction charts are avail- 
able from pattern and thread companies. 

The types of suitable seams are: plain 
seam, double stitched, edges turned un- 
der and stitched, false French seam, the 
French seam, which is durable and with- 
stands strain, and the flat-fell seam. The 
neck of the dress could be finished with 
a binding, a facing, either plain or 
shaped, or a simulated collar. 

The usual finish for the bottom of the 
dress is the hem. A durable finish for 
a dress of figured material is to stitch 
the hem by machine. A neat finish is 
obtained when the hem is put in by hand, 
using the slip stitch, catch-stitch, or the 
slant hemming stitch. A hem on a 
small girl’s dress should be from three 
to five inches in width, allowing for 
shrinkage and growth. 





A placket may be a satisfactory open- 
ing for the neck of a dress; however, it 
should be six or eight inches from the 
neck line. The following plackets are 
suitable for the neck of a dress: the 
continuous bound placket, a_ tailored 
placket, and a zipper placket. When 
plackets are used on clothes there must 
be some means of fastening them. 
Fastenings that are recommended for 
children’s clothing are: buttons and but- 
tonholes, both worked and bound; cloth 
loops; and slide fasteners. Fastenings 
on children’s clothing should be large 
enough and so placed that the child may 
fasten or unfasten them himself. The 
slide fasteners are convenient and chil- 
dren enjoy fastening them, since they 
are easy to manipulate. 

Pockets are often used on children’s 
clothes for decoration and convenience. 
What child does not like to walk around 
and pick up small articles and_ place 
them in his pocket? Patch pockets are 
the ones most commonly used. The 
opening of the pocket should not be too 
small for the child’s hand. The welt 
pocket and the bound pockets are some- 
times used. 

The child of pre-school age is busy 
engaging in new activities and learning 
new tasks. One task that he delights in 
is learning to dress himself. The pres- 
ent-day trend of clothing for children is 
to select garments that are designed to 
meet the child’s needs and constructed 
so that the child can learn to dress and 
undress himself, 

Some features that help make chil 
dren’s clothing suited to their needs aré 
self-help slide belts; zippers, with zip 
per pulls on them; large (4 to % inch), 
flat, smooth buttons and sewed on with 
a generous shank; buttonholes of ade- 
quate size; and full-length openings. All 
of the openings should be in the same 
place, preferably in the front. The belts 
should be held in place by cloth or 
thread loops, with the buckle of the belt 
larger than the loop. Straps for sun- 


(Continued on page 304) 
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66 ON’T you ever become bored 

teaching the same thing year 
after year?”, was the inquiry of a pupil 
in an after school chat with the home 
economics teacher. 

“I might become bored if all my 
phases of teaching were repeated each 
year. That doesn’t happen to be the 
case, however. To begin with, the sub- 
ject matter grows and changes with 
new scientific discoveries and methods 
which keeps the home economics field 
alive and of vital interest. In addition 
to that help, I dare to change from 
time to time my teaching methods and 
introduce unique ideas which come to 
mind or have been suggested by others 
who have tried them out with success. 
With such a system there is no danger 
of having the work become monotonous. 
Furthermore, thank Heavens, I have 
good mental health which makes for a 
sound attitude toward that which may 
not always be so pleasant in teaching. 
Take for example a series of lessons 
on Table Setting which has developed 
through the years into a_ fascinating 
unit not only for the pupils but the 
teacher as well. It has grown up 
through yearly changes and additions 
and is not guaranteed to be taught the 
same way, even next year, though it 
needs little altering now since it func 
tions so beautifully.” This was the re 
sponse of the teacher. The outline of 
the series described by her follows. 

To inaugurate the series of lessons, 
one half of the small groups in the 
class set the table correctly and at 
tractively for the serving of the food 
prepared during a class lesson. Simul 
taneously the remaining groups set the 
table incorrectly and unattractively. In 
this way it was possible to see defi 
nitely the difference between the two 
and to have a thorough comparison 
and an incentive for setting the table 
well. Then follows a discussion as to 
the importance of setting the table 
charmingly. Created here is interest 
that gradually increases as the lessons 
on table setting progress. 

Reference and textbooks, pamphlets 
and magazines are placed upon the read 
ing table and pupils build a good founda 
tion by studying this literature indi 
vidually or varying the procedure by 
having a class member read out loud. 
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TIPS ON TEACHING TABLE 
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Groups experiment with the different 
types of table settings that are available 
and work out their own decorative ideas 
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We grow some of our own plants for table 
decoration in a sunny window of the 
Home Making Department 








SETTING 


Or groups of four may read together 
in turn and time then is taken for dis 
cussions. Other times we have “Table 
Setting Questions Downs” similar to a 
spelling bee (This usually ends the 
series, offering an excellent means of 
summarizing the work of the entire unit 
in an enjoyable fashion.) 

Pupils find illustrations of table set 
tings and mount the better ones whic 
are larger and, often colored, on charts, 
working either in groups or individu 
ally. Since many illustrations are 
merely a means of advertising a table 
accessory in an appealing manner and 
do not teach letails of correct table 
setting, they will often picture errors 
\ glass company display, for example, 
may show off the different kinds of 
glassware which may be used for a cet 
tain type of meal, and place the napkin 
in the illustration at the right instead 
of to the left of the plate, or perhaps 
with the open corner away from the 
plate. Pupils will easily be lead to be 
lieve that because it is so pictured it 
must be correct. To avoid this, a com 
ment 1s written under every illustration, 
pointing out any error, and under a 
separate heading indicating various cor 
rect features Working actively with 
charts and illustrations makes pupils 
even more conscious of correct and in 
correct details These charts are then 
posted on the bulletin board for class 
observation or used as a guide for class 
demonstrations when they experiment in 
table setting. 

Sometimes groups or individuals pre 
pare scrap books, including pamphlets 


or articles pertaining to table setting 
showing numerous illustrations with all 
errors pointed out Girls use these 
scrap books as brides’ gifts, Christmas 
vitts, for class, school, or library use 


or save them tor their own future use 


when they have homes of their own 
Many responses have come to the di 

partment expressing approval of this 
type ot scrap book Those havi gy re 


ceived them as gifts, and teachers 
mothers, and others who have seet 
them displayed, are all enthusiastic 


Pupils donate the beginnings of var 


ous types ot ivy and ferns and cactus 

tor small plants in attractive colorful 

containers In addition they plant 
Continued on pag OY 














Some Values of Informal Methods of Appraisal 


In Teaching Home Economics 


Wi home economics education 
was primarily concerned with the 
acquisition of skills and information, 
testing was a mere mechanical procedure 
at the close of the unit of study for the 
purpose of determining the pupil’s rela- 
tive status in the class with a view to 
giving him a mark or grade at the end 
of the semester. In recent years many 
of us have come to believe that the 
basic value in home economics lies in 
the all important relationship of human 
beings. From this point of view evalu- 
ation assumes a new and vital aspect. 
We are faced with the problem of meas- 
uring those highly elusive and psycho- 
logical elements which have always 
seemed to defy quantitative measure- 
Although we may never be able 
to devise the standardized and objec- 
tive implements of appraisal for such 


ment. 


elements as have been devised for the 
measurement of subject matter achieve- 
ment, it seems worthwhile to use what- 
ever means are available for evaluating 
certain significant changes in habits, atti- 
tudes and ideals which are necessary for 
satisfactory home and family life. 

it is the purpose of this article to 
point out some particular ways in which 
the use of anecdotal records and tech- 
niques of evaluation other than the tra- 
ditional paper-pencil test may be useful 
in the promotion and measurement of 
pupil progress. 

The anecdotal records of this script 
are taken from a= study of tech- 
niques for the promotion and concurrent 
evaluation of objectives in family rela 
tionships, carried on in the high school 
at Webster Groves, Missouri, by the 
writer. The basic objective of the unit 
was to enable the girls to discover for 
themselves the factors for a successful 
family life and to develop those traits of 
personality and character necessary and 
favorable for the attainment of those 
factors. The procedure consisted in 
providing the girls with numerous and 
various situations whereby they could 
make an analysis of these factors, en- 
gage in pursuits and activities at home 
and in school with a view to trying out 
or testing the possibilities of values 
chosen, and report in class or in con- 
ference with the teacher their findings 

iF } 


the first part of this article* sec 
tions of the above study were cited to 


* The first part of this article was published 


in the July-August number of Practical Home 


Economics 
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demonstrate two things: (1) how in- 
formal methods of appraisal help in 
motivating learning by revealing to the 
student where she stands in relation to 
the desired goal so that she may diag- 
nose her own difficulties, discover ap- 
propriate measures to remove those diffi- 
culties, and experience the reward that 
comes with successful adjustment; and 
(2) how cumulative anecdotal records 
indicate to the teacher the difficulties 
which the student encounters so that 
teaching emphasis may be directed to- 
ward overcoming these _ difficulties. 
Where a weak point is discerned it is a 
simple matter for the teacher to apply 
remedial measures in the form of other 
similar situations and continue observa- 
tions until growth on the direction of the 
desired goal is evident. 


Cumulative Anecdotal Records Give The 
Teacher A Comprehensive View Of The Ex- 
tent To Which Independent Reconstruction 
Is Taking Place. 

It is the belief of the writer that ef- 
fective techniques of evaluation will 
show not only the extent to which pupils 
are acquiring new knowledge, but also 
the extent to which they are using the 
newly acquired knowledge in solving 
subsequent problems. To equip a stu- 
dent with the ability to apply concepts, 
principles, attitudes, or skills acquired in 
the past in dealing with new situations is 
to equip him with the most powerful 
tool for meeting the ever changing prob- 
lems that confront us every day. An 
implement of appraisal which reveals the 
carry over or lack of carry over from 
the old to the new situation is indis- 
pensable to the science and art of our 
profession. 

The writer wishes it were possible to 
present a complete record of Irene’s re 
actions to the numerous situations which 
were presented to her throughout the 
unit and the corresponding growth in 
her ability to apply previously learned 
principles to the solution of new prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, the few samples 
that are indicated below should serve to 
show the high spots in the procedure. 


Situation |. 

Each member of the class prepared a 
written description of an unfortunate 
family situation, giving the conditions. 
The members of the class exchanged 
papers and wrote a brief analysis of the 
family difficulty in her paper, stating the 
danger which threatened the family and 
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suggesting a remedy. The following 
problem* was the one which Irene re- 
ceived to write about: 

“The father is very domineering and selfish. 
The mother is a very weak individual, who gets 
intense satisfaction from sacrificing for her hus- 
band and children. The children’s tastes differ 
entirely and they never discuss one another's 
problems with each other. They don’t care 
enough about each other to have an interest in 
each other’s character. The children never con 
fide in their parents, and they solve their own 
problems as well as they can.” 


Irene’s reaction: The difficulty in this fam- 
ily lies in the domineering father and the weak 
mother. The man, who belongs to the puritan 
age, commands the family and the wife weakly 
obeys. The children probably obey but inside 
bear grudges and hate their father. They lose 
interest in their family life, fail to discuss their 
problems, and in short become a very unhappy 
family. Also, because of the mother’s sacrific- 
ing for the family, both the children and the 
father are exceedingly selfish. 

lIrene’s remedy: A remedy in this case 
would be harder than in most, for the father, 
who is so selfish, would probably fail to see 
that he was wrong. However, something has 
to be done, and the only way would be for the 
father to moderate his domineering, and for the 
mother to stop being a martyr with her sacri- 
fices. If the two parents would become more 
congenial and understanding, I think the chil- 
dren would right themselves automatically. 

Interpretation: Significant evidence of 
reconstruction is apparent in this answer. 
In a previous situation, Irene did some 
good thinking. At the time she was 
commended on the quality of her think- 
ing and her intelligent answer. ‘loday 
she happened to be presented with a 
problem showing a lack of adjustment in 
a particular family. She was able to see 
that the answer she made in the previous 
situation was the keynote to this prob- 
lem, namely, a domineering father and 4 
self-sacrificing mother. She shows re 
markable insight when she sa ihat 
“inside the children bear grudges and 
hate their father”, and also that as 4 
result of the mother’s weak self-sacrifice, 
all the members of the family are be- 


coming selfish. Her suggested semecy 


to the situation is questionabl How- 
ever, the situation is so hopel that 1! 
is doubtful if anyone could s1zgest 4 
remedy aside from the one 5! er 


tioned. (Continued o1 


* Trilling, Mabel, and Nicholas, 
liams. The Girl and Her Home, B 
ton Mifflin Co, 1932. pp. 34-35. 
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Directions for all of these attractive 
articles are given in the text. The 
lettering refers to the patterns worked 
out on the graph sheet to the right. 


ELT and cork are interesting mate- 
rials for the creation of smart and 
self-styled Cork in 
combination with felt is especially ap- 
Felt alone 


dress trimmings. 
propriate for sports clothes. 
is suitable trimming for rayon crepe, 
Felt, ob- 
tainable in so many bright colors, lends 


linen or sheer wool dresses. 


itself to a great variety of designs. The 
accompanying designs are merely sug- 
gestive of some of the uses of cork and 
felt as dress trimmings. Many of the 
leather designs in the September issue 
of PracticAL HoMe Economics may be 
carried out also in these two mediums. 


Materials and Equipment Necessary 


Felt 

Cork (1/16” to 4%” in thickness) 

Duco transparent cement 

Nail polish remover 

Window shade cloth for linings 

Dennison wire for flowers 

Twill tape according to use 

Medium size hooks and eyes 

Stamens; or yellow sealing wax 

Large metal eyelets 

Eyelet spreader 

Brass safety pins 

Single edge razor 

Sharp scissors 

Compass 

Fine grain sandpaper 

Metal edge ruler 

Cording foot for machine 

One large and one small paper punch 

or 1 adjustable leather punch. 

Department stores often sell colored 
felt in yard- or two-yard widths. The 
Universal School of Handicraft will sell 
large or small lots of felt in an assort 
ment of colors. Small sheets for cutting 
_ Supplies may be purchased from the follow 
ing firms which will send catalogues on request: 
Che Handcrafters, Waupun, Wis.; Universal 
School of Handicraft, 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
National Handicraft and Hobby Service, 117 N 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Cork and Felt 


Dress Trimmings 


By Hazel Craig 
Washington, D. C 


cut small designs may be ordered from 
the other two firms. Cork costs l5¢ a 
square foot if 1/16” thick and 25c if % 
thick. 


siderably less. If cork is to be rolled for 


” 


In large sheets the price is con- 


buttons or ornaments it must be 1/16 
inch in thickness, however, for belts, the 
thicker cork is perhaps preferable. A 
neutral window shade cloth or similar 
material with body and cut edges that 
will not fray gives enough backing for 
all articles illustrated. If it is not pos- 
sible to purchase large flower stamens 
in all localities, a little cotton wrapped 
around the end of a piece of wire and 
dipped in yellow sealing wax will give 
almost the same effect. It will be neces- 
sary to use metal eyelets for some belt 
closings. Eyelets come in brass, nickel, 
and colored enamels and cost about five 
cents a dozen. An eyelet spreader for 
inserting eyelets may be purchased from 
the Universal School of Handicraft for 
i5c. Other materials including paper 
punches at ten cents each, may be found 
in almost any ten cent store. 

Articles that may be made from cork 
and felt include belts, flowers, dress orna 
ments or slide fastener pulls, buttons, 
felt applique on pockets, belts or collars 


General Directions 
On heavy paper, ruled out in one-inch 
squares, draw designs chosen from the 
chart shown. Experiment with color 
combinations on dress to be trimmed. If 
make sure of 


Most of 
the belt designs may be made adjust 


belt design is chosen 


length before making pattern. 


able within two inches. However a laced 
belt is not adjustable and must be cut 
the exact length. Cork is cut more easily 
with a razor blade and metal edge ruler, 
while felt is best cut with sharp scis 
sors. The exposed edges of cork for 
buttons and buckles may be colored with 
water colors or India inks if desired 
When using Duco cement on felt and 
cork a first coat must be applied to pieces 
to be joined and allowed to dry before a 
second coat may be applied and pieces 
pressed together. The cement is very 
permanent and at the same time stiffens 
flowers, making it possible to bend petals 
Any excess cement may be re 
Edges 


of cork should always be smoothed with 


in shape. 
moved with nail polish remover 


fine sandpaper. Sandpaper will also 


Here are the working drawings or 
patterns for the articles illustrated 
Each square represents an _ inch 


clean cork. Energine is a fairl 
factory cleaner for felt. For 

stitching, especially around curves, a 
cording foot is easier to guide than the 
ordinary machine foot. Since felt will 
stretch it is safer to cut the pattern for 
belts from window shade cloth, cement 


to the felt and trim off felt along edges 


Directions for Making Articles 
Illustrated 
\. Belt. Cut window shade cloth ac 


cording to pattern and cement to felt 


Trim felt evenly and _ stitch carefully 


around edges Intertwine contrasting 


pieces. Cut cork for back of buckle and 
color edges to match felt. To one corner 
of cork tack one end of belt securely 
and to opposite corner sew the flat side 
of two snaps about inch apart. Stitcl 
small felt square to larger one and edge 
stitch larger one. Cement to*cork. Sew 
snaps to other end of belt 

\-1. Button. Buttons are designed t 
be hooked through bound button holes 
] 


to dress so that they may be remove 


during laundering. Finish button same 
as buckle using hook and eye in place 
of snap. 

\-2, Ornament. Cut holes throug! 
center of petal pattern. Clip one edge 
of strip tor flower center and roll tightly 
\rrange two petals on top of each 
so that petals alternate. Insert 
center through hole and sew 
Cut two double 

hel 


material, one slightly lat 


leaves 


other. Sew strips of felt 

Cut two 3/16-inch strips 

twice 

center (to prevent felt from breaking 
Attach ends to back of flowers and | 


Sew small safety pin to back 


inches long and_ stitch 


(Continues on page 














BEAUTIFUL skin doesn’t just 

happen. You have to do some- 
thing about it each day. A clear skin 
free from blemishes and with the “bloom 
of youth” may be possessed by every 
one. To give your skin the proper care 
it is necessary to understand the func- 
tion and structure of this organ. 
function of 
The 


animals is en- 


The primary 
the skin is protection. 
body of all 
closed in a skin envelope in 
more 


order to protect the 


delicate parts. The existence 
of the individual largely de- 
pends on the “wholeness” of 
this envelope. Just so long 
as this envelope is whole no 
foreign material or germs 
can enter through the skin. 

The skin is an elastic tis- 
sue. It can stretch to a lim- 
ited extent, but when it is 
overstretched the inner layer 
may break and heal with a 
scar. The skin is more elas- 
tic over certain regions than 
others. For example, if you 
firmly grasp your arm with 
your hand, you will find 
that you can move the skin up and down 
over the underlying muscles as if it were 
a sleeve. 

The skin of an individual is sufficiently 
extensive to cover a body of much larger 
size. The surface area of the skin cor- 
responds approximately to the surface 
of the body and naturally varies with 
the size of the individual. It has been 
variously estimated at from 10,500 to 
18,700 square centimeters (from 4,110 to 
7,400 inches) 
male. The skin on the palms of the 
hands, the soles of the feet, the shoul- 
ders and back of the neck is the thickest 
of that anywhere on the body. It varies, 
however, from 2/100 inch to 16/100 inch 
from the thinnest to the 


for a medium sized adult 


in thickness 
thickest portions. 

In addition to protection, the skin has 
a mechanism for regulating and main- 
taining the body-temperature and a sen- 
sory apparatus for receiving impressions. 
The mechanism for regulating and main- 
consists of 


taining body-temperature 


widely distributed sweat glands. In sum- 
some two million sweat 
full tilt to keep the 


body temperature down to normal by a 


mer weather 
glands operate at 
natural cooling system of perspiration 
The sensory apparatus 
endings 


In other 


and evaporation 


consists of millions of nerve 


that carry stimuli to the brain 
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For and About Home Economics Girls— 


Your Skin and Its Care 


words, the skin insulates against cold, 
helps to control the body temperature, 
warns against harm, and helps keep the 
body free from germs. 

The 


layers. 


skin consists of two principal 
The outer layer, known as epi- 


dermis, is truly the protecting layer. It 
is from modifications of the epidermis 





Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


Proper make-up is essential to good grooming today. 


that the hair, nails and skin-glands are 
derived. 

The connective tissue skin, known as 
the cornium, is immediately below the 
epidermis. This layer is composed of 
fibers which form a meshwork support 
for the blood vessels, the nerves, the 
glands and the hair. The cornium is 
richly supplied with blood and lymph 
vessels and from these the epidermis 
is nourished. 

The skin 
from the blood vessels. 
put into the skin from the outside, be- 
cause the skin possesses slight powers 
of absorption. To keep the skin healthy 
it is necessary to provide it with good 
nourishment from the blood and lymph 
vessels, and, of course, the nourishment 
in the blood and lymph vessels is de- 
rived largely from the food we eat. 

For its own protection, the skin se- 
cretes an oily substance. It is this natu- 
ral oily substance that keeps the skin 
As we grow older the 


nourishment only 


No food can be 


obtains 


soft and supple. 
function of the skin-glands is impaired, 
the skin becomes increasingly dry and 
scaling often occurs. That is the reason 
the skin of an aged person has an en- 
texture from 
transparent 


tirely different feel and 
that of the soft, pinkish, 
skin of babyhood. 

With advanced age the skin becomes 
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thinner, less elastic and in certain re- 
gions the fat cells of the cornium almost 
completely disappear. The cutaneous 
and subcutaneous fat becomes absorbed 
and the thin elastic skin 
wrinkles over the wasted 
parts. 

As an external organ the 
skin is subject to more in- 
juries than any other portion 
of the body. It is equally 
true that the skin adapts it- 
self more readily to environ- 
mental influences. Callosities 
are common examples of this 
effort on the part of the 
skin, being overgrowths of 
the horny external layer de- 
veloped as protection against 
mechanical injury to the more 
vital structure beneath. A cal- 
usually shed some 
removal of the 


lous is 
time after 
irritant. 

From infancy to old age the 
skin, especially that which 
covers the face, neck, arms and hands, 
is exposed to all kinds of conditions. The 
oil which the oil glands secrete is quick- 
ly saponified by alkaline soaps and part- 
ly removed by bathing. Exposure of the 
skin to sudden changes of atmospheric 
conditions before it has had time to re- 
plenish its oil, results in roughness called 
chapping. 

Care of Skin 

Good skin care involves a limited en- 
gagement each day with soft water and 
soap, a lubricating oil or cream, and a 
massage. 

Soft water and a good soap remain to- 
day the best skin cleansers. Water wets 
the skin and soap, when wet, lathers and 
spreads easily, thus coming in contact 
with dirt particles. Foreign particles 
surrounded by a film of soap are easily 
carried off in the rinse water. The mild 
alkalinity of soap solution aids in the 
formation of emulsions with the oils and 
sweat natural to the surface of the skin, 
so that the surface of the skin is 
cleansed. Rinse the soap suds from the 
skin by frequent applications of water. 

If your skin is dry apply a lanolin 
base cream after the soap and water 
washing. Cover the skin with several 
layers of the cream, rubbing it in lightly 
Leave it on the skin for five minuteg. 
(Continued on page 306) 
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Modern Bread— 


Its Contribution To Human Nutrition 


INCE the days of the first civiliza- 
S tion, bread has been the staple food 
of the race. The word “bread” is, in 
fact, the symbol for food itself. 

Few persons realize, however, that 
modern bread is vastly superior in cer- 
tain respects to the breadstuffs of past 
generations. The abundance of bread 
on American tables, amounting to nearly 
a billion slices a day, often causes us to 
take for granted this common foodstuff, 
and to lose sight of the many recent im- 
provements in the art of baking. 

In the first place, most of our bread 
is no longer made by the housewife, but 
by some 28,000 commercial bakers. In 
producing about 85 per cent of today’s 
bread, these bakers are giving us more 
uniform, more palatable, and certainly 
more nutritious loaves than those that 
mother used to bake so laboriously in 
her hot kitchen. 

In the second place, the customary 
formulas employed in bread-making have 
been considerably changed in recent 
vears. In the old days, homemade white 
bread was chiefly four and water, fer- 
mented with yeast of uncertain quality, 
and baked at relatively high and vary- 
ing temperatures. When fresh and well- 
buttered, this type of bread appealed to 
hard-working husbands and active chil- 
dren, but not all of it was tinged with 
the romance associated with “mother’s 
bread.” Some of it was pretty bad. 

Modern white bread is not merely flour 
and water. It is a highly supplemented 
product, which includes milk 
yeast of uniform quality, salt, sugar, 


solids, 


malt or malt extract, shortening, and 
various other useful ingredients, as well 
as the usual flour and water. Only about 
two-thirds of the loaf is flour, moreover, 
the remainder consisting of these other 
excellent food products that contribute 
to its flavor, palatability, and nutritive 
properties. 




















By James A. Tobey, Dr, P. H. 


Foremost of the added nutrients in 
modern bread are the milk solids. The 
baking industry is, in fact, the largest 
single customer of the dairy industry, 
purchasing every year the equivalent oi 
a quarter of a billion quarts of fluid, 
evaporated, and dried milks. The largest 
proportion of the milk used in bread- 
making is in the form of dry milk solids 

Milk in bread adds to it valuable pro- 
teins, minerals, certain vitamins, and lac- 
tose. When bread contains 6 per cent 
milk solids, its usual content, the protein 
is increased nearly one-third, and all of 
the ten amino acids that are essential 
to life are present in the loaf. The 
average white bread will have about ten 
per cent protein of good biological value 
for muscle and tissue-building. 

While bread is generally and properly 
regarded as chiefly an energy food, due 
to the fact that it is from 48 to 50 per 
cent carbohydrate, it is also an appreci- 
able source of good protein in the Amer- 


ican diet. Because of the quantities 


consumed, bread and other wheat prod 
ucts contribute more than 25 per cent 
ot the protein of our national diet, at 
only 18 per cent of the cost of our food 
The proteins of wheat, gliadin and glu- 
tenin, are not complete proteins, but the 
latter is suthcient for growth, and the 
addition of milk makes these proteins 
complete 

Milk is not used, as a rule, in the mak 
ing of Italian and French white breads 
and rolls, nor in whole wheat bread. In 
ordinary baker’s bread the amount ot! 
milk solids may vary from 3 to 12 per 
cent, some ot the special school lunch 
breads having the higher figure. The 
usual average is 6 per cent milk 

Modern bread is a better source of 
calcium and phosphorus than has been 


generally supposed. Recent investigations 


have shown, in fact, that six slices of 
average white bread will furnish ap 
proximately 30 per cent of the calcium 
needed daily by the normal adult. One 
pint of pasteurized or certified milk 
would supply the remaining two-thirds 
| 


oved 


hile the refining process em] 
While t fir { 
in making white flour removes most of 


the bran and germ of the wheat, and 


with them a large proportion of the 
minerals, these are more or less replace 
in white bread by the use of milk solids, 
which are rich in calcium and phos 
phorus. These minerals are also pat 
tially restored by the addition to th 
dough of minute amounts o alcium 


salts which act as yeast 


These 


same chemical substances that occur 


stimulators 
beneficial calcium salts are the 


! 


hard water supplies, and hence are em 


ployed chiefly in those places where the 
local water is too soft to give the best 
yeast action in fermenting the dough 
The use of these salts is approved by 
official food and drug authorities 


White bread is usually thought to be 





devoid of vitamins, but actually breaa 
made with milk is a fairly good sources 
of riboflavin (vitamin G), and contains 
small amounts of thiamin (vitamin B,) 
and carotene (vitamin A Incidenta 
bleaching of flour has no effect upo : 
nutritive properties, except to reduce 
some ot the “arotene., 1s not, 
' ' 


however, depended upon for vitamin A 
which ts obtained from other foods and 
is also added in abundance to the diet 
when butter is spread upon the bread 
\lthough whit read corftains only 
one-fifth to one-quarter the amount o 


thiamin, or vitamin B,, that is found 


whole wheat bread, recent developments 
have indicated ways in which this vita 
min can be restored to white bread \ 
new type of yeast, high in vitamin B, 
las been developed, and new methods 


(Continued on pa 
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: terest to home economics xrOUpS 
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which represent a very old native art. 
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Scandinavian Homecraft Exhibitions 
at the New York World’s Fair 


that of the Swedish Homecraft League, 
Svenska Hemslojdsforeningarnas Riks- 
{Orbund, in the Industrial Arts Section 


Painted Dalecarlian horses and jolly white wool 
mittens and scarfs, ornamented with brilliant em- 
broidered woolen flowers are typical of their prov- 
ince; wooden fishing boat models are from Bohus- 
lan. To the right is shown altar lace from Vad- 
stena ‘‘Thomas crosses’’ used as Christmas deco- 
rations, and a basket made from birch roots cut 
in early spring. Only three or four Swedish fami- 
lies know the secret of making these baskets, 







By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 
















































of the Swedish Pavilion. e 
This beautiful display of 
eossamer laces, carved less generations. Sweden’s various arts 
wooden toys, jugs, spoons and crafts societies, with rare knowledge 
and other household ob- of the past and insight into the future, 
jects, hand woven fabrics have revived the old peasant arts and 
copied from early pat- integrated them with the modern trend ; 
terns, jewel -like tapes- toward the development of a_ better ‘ 
tries, and delightfully de- home culture. By this means, the best n 
signed horn ‘trinkets, 7 in the old arts is retained and inter- \ 
particularly significant, preted in the light of present day living 
not only in its own right, requirements. 
let ta valeting to Swel- The League, together with its sister ; 
en’s entire home craft organization, the Swedish Home Craft " 
movement. Association (Féreningen fdr Svensk : 
Modern Swedish home Hemsléjd) operates throughout Sweden, 
craft is based on the from Scania on the south to Lapland in 
aninitiaie ancient native the north. It carries on an extensive z 
sot. Nt te ae warled end educational program in communities sit- ‘ 
beautiful in expression as uated throughout the length and breadth 3% 
Gc taal teeelt, cince each of the area, with the resulting produc- 4 
, r province, each remote vil- tion of such striking specimens of hand- 7 
lage, specializes in cen- work as are exhibited at the World’s ; 
tury-old designs, which Fair. ; ; 
oe ea Sey ee The League’s method of operation will : 
are eee eae nd be of special interest to home econom- : 
ealiey eta ies ics teachers. It is a national organiza- ~ 
sites sat: maline 20 tion, with headquarters in Stockholm, 
ee ay Sans and its prime function is to relate the a 
7 home craft movement to the govern- tl 
ment. The League arranges exhibitions h 
of handwork (the artistically presented ut 
World’s Fair exhibition, installed by e 
Mrs. Maja Julinder, Director of the ps 
Central Sales Organization is an ex- o 
ample of the excellent work done in this = 
direction), handles publicity and pro- = 


vides a central sales outlet in Stockholm 






for work done in all parts of the coun- 
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The Finnish pavilion also has interesting exhibits of hand woven rugs and textiles and of furniture made from birch and designed 
with simplicity and beauty. The rooms shown here furnished by leading Finnish decorators and artists and show a unique fresh 































the various objects gives a fair idea ot 






1 


what the movement is accomplishing 


ness and originality in design and treatment. Hand woven rugs and textiles are a well known phase of Finland's applied art 
Weaving dates back to earliest known Finnish history. Some of the pieces on exhibition are revivals of the motifs of old days, 
others are entirely modern. 
Ge | 
try. The League is composed of a fertile fields and abundant vegetation and linens (often from products she 
number of affiliated county associations, always have been reflected in the prov herself has raised on the farm), not 
which operate directly with the homes. inces brilliant floral textiles, new interest only discovers that she can stretch the 
These county associations are responsible has been awakened in studying old pat family budget, but also that she ca | 
for the quality of work produced in their terns and producing beautiful modern bring lasting beauty and good taste to a | 
respective territories. Classes in lace bedspreads, rugs and hangings, based on home which otherwise might bear marks 
making, knitting, wood craft, and other these designs. In other districts, where if the utmost poverty | 
branches of handwork are arranged to life is hard and comforts few, ancient \ third and very important aspect is | 
meet the convenience of men and women designs for chests and cupboards have that in many cases it means an increased | 
on farms or in scattered communities inspired simple, substantial furniture and income, and therefore a higher standard 
Traveling courses in weaving are sent strong utility products. In Dalecarlia, of living, for hundreds of native fam 
to isolated sections of the country. Even where the peasant’s love of old ways ilies. The farmer and his wife, for 
youth organizations receive handcraft and picturesque customs is_ especially example, are busy productively from | 
training as an important part of their persistent, it is natural that much of the spring to fall. When cold weather sets 
educational program. handwork should be devoted to making in, snows come and days shorten, thei 
The outstanding results of Sweden’s traditional painted toys and articles or means of livelihood is reduced material 
organized home craft movement are namented with old decorative motifs ly. The farmer who makes baskets, 
threefold. Most important of all, per- In other words, there has been de carves wooden toys, or does ornamental 
haps, is the cultural effect on the coun- veloped among the people of each metal work in his idle hours, the rural 
try’s people. Through the unremitting province a pride in the artistic heri woman who weaves rugs and linens, 
efforts of the Home Craft League, peas- tage of that particular district. knits and embroiders between household 
ants of even distant Lapp communities The second outstanding result of chores, are able through the Home Craft 
are taught an appreciation of native de Sweden’s organized home craft move League, to market their products for 
sign and technical perfection. They are ment is the effect it produces on the fair prices, and thus supplement their in 
encouraged constantly to create the economic life of the average humble sufficient incomes ‘ 
beautiful horn carvings and fascinating rural family. The housewife who, The exhibition at the New York 
fur and skin articles for which their through help from the League, is en World’s Fair illustrates the great variety 
people are famous. In Scania, where abled to make her own curtains, rugs of beautiful crafts that the organiza 
tion is sponsoring \ careful study ol 
| 






Possibly one of the most striking fea | 
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tures of the exhibit is the large show | 






case containing laces of different kinds | 






Mrs. Julinder, as mentioned above, 1s 





responsible for this and the other ex 





hibits of the Home Craft League. The | 






keynote of the lace exhibit is Surge sted 
by a wide strip of lace from Vadstena 


Ter 






Hand woven floor runners in a beautiful grouping of 
colors, and willow baskets of handsome design represent 
further good examples of what is accomplished through 
this organized movement to revive and foster homecraft 
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By Kay Short 


FEELING of sincere purpose, 

friendly cooperation and smooth 
running operation is the lasting impres- 
sion gained from spending a day with 
Mrs. Martha Squires Baltz and the pub- 
lic school cafeterias in Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Mrs. Baltz, as supervisor of these 
cafeterias, deserves high praise not only 
for her selection and direction of a co- 
operative and efficient organization, but 
for the friendly spirit that exists among 
her dietitians, managers, helpers and 
students. 

Baltimore may well be proud of its 
present public school cafeteria system. 
Its organization dates back to 1924 when 
it was instigated with a large building 
program following the Strayer Survey 
in 1921. At that time it was found that 
Baltimore was lacking in proper school 
facilities, particularly school cafeterias, 
but when the condition was brought to 
the attention of the Board of School 
Commissioners an effective organization 
was set up to remedy the situation at 
once. In September 1924, two new high 
schools were opened with ample, up-to- 
date cafeterias, well equipped to serve 
large numbers of students at one time, 
and the present system of management 
was installed. Baltimore now has modern 
cafeterias in nine senior high schools, 
fifteen junior high schools, two voca- 
tional schools and one normal school. 
38,000 children eat in these cafeterias 
each day, 25,000 of them buying all or 
part of their lunch. The seating capacity 
in each school varies from 500 to 800. 
The lunch period is 40 minutes long and 
the number of shifts varies from two to 
four, depending upon the size of the 
school. 

The organization of the public school 
cafeterias is centralized under the De- 
partment of Education in the following 
pattern: 1. Board of School Commis- 
sioners. 2. Superintendent of Schools 
(Dr. David E. Weglein). 3. Director of 
Vocational Education (Mr. Charles W. 
Sylvester). 4. Supervisor of Cafeterias 
(Mrs, Martha Squires Baltz). 5. Eleven 
dietitians and sixteen managers. 

In the Central Office, as the supervis- 
or’s office is called, in addition to Mrs. 


THE TEN CENT COMPLETE LUNCH 
for this day featured Salmon loaf, Cole 
Slaw, Bread and Butter Sandwich, Milk, 
as shown on the tray in the lower left- 
hand corner. 
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A Day In the Public School Cafeterias In 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltz, there are two trained and experi- 
enced bookkeepers who take care of the 
records for all the cafeterias and pay 
all bills. The city buys the initial equip- 
ment for each cafeteria. After this is 
installed the cafeterias are expected to 
be self-supporting. The entire cost of 
operation, including salaries, is paid out 
of the receipts from the lunch rooms. 
All repairs and replacements, laundry, 
cleaning, supplies, etc., are paid by the 
cafeterias from receipts. In actual ex- 
penditures for the cafeteria operation, 
approximately 60% is spent for food, 
30% for help and 10% for overhead, in- 
cluding repairs, supplies, administration. 

Each cafeteria is operated by a quali- 
fied dietitian or a manager, trained in 
the Baltimore school cafeteria system. 
In the eleven larger schools, graduate 
dietitians with college training, and 
either hospital or restaurant experience 
are in charge. Five of the dietitians have 
Masters degrees. In the smaller schools, 
managers experienced in the Baltimore 
system officiate under close supervision 
of Mrs. Baltz. These women have been 
found to possess unusual ability and are 
advanced from the ranks. Some of them 
have some college training, but most are 
simply married women who are very 
capable managers. Mrs. Baltz says, “If 
a woman’s food and sanitary standards 
are high and she has good food sense, 
she can easily learn the bookkeeping, 
cashiering and managerial part of her 
job.” 

Each dietitian has complete charge of 
the operation of her cafeteria—not only 
as to menus, but as to personnel and 




























educational features. Staple foods and 
supplies are purchased on contract at 
the central office. The dietitian does her 
own ordering of meats and produce. She 
makes out her own individual weekly 
menus. The managers send their menus 
in to Mrs. Baltz a week in advance for 
any changes or suggestions. The menus 
are not made out in the supervisor’s of- 
fice because, as Mrs. Baltz, says, “tastes 
of the children in different sections of 
the city vary considerably and it is 
much easier for the individual dietitian 
to cater to her own particular group. 
She knows her own children best.” 

There is no sale of candy cr car- 
bonated beverages in the Baltimore 
schools as a School Board rule prohibits 
it. Milk, chocolate milk, fruit and to- 
mato juices are sold. 

Special provision in the menus is gen- 
erally made by the dietitians or man- 
agers for all holidays in the form of 
dishes appropriate to the day in name 
as well as in color, and in decorations 
of the serving counter and the lunch 
room itself. On Thanksgiving, for in- 
stance, a hot plate consisting of roast 
turkey and dressing, cranberry sauce, 
and a vegetable is offered for 10c. This 
is popular, as is to be expected, particu- 
larly in the poorer sections. 

Hallowe’en, Christmas, Easter, Val 
entine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, as well 
as special class days and athletic func- 
tions are all welcomed for the school 
cafeterias make them festive occasions. 
On special class days, one dietitian 
plans a special salad or dessert in the 
color scheme of the particular class, 
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SENIOR FAREWELL DAY AT WESTERN, an ALL GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL 


All seniors dress in white and wear the class colors in a corsage. 
and other school officials are presented with corsages. 


The dietitian 
The menu is planned to 


include some food in the class colors—today it is in the Senior salad. 


naming it as the “Sophomore, Junior 
or Senior Special.” The menus on 
such days are printed in the class colors 
so that the students may keep them for 
their memory books. The dietitians are 
agreed that any extra effort expended to 
create beauty or interest in the lunch 
room is well worth while as students 
greatly appreciate special attention and 
react most favorably. For this reason, 
counters in many cafeterias are made 
attractive with flowers and wooden fruit 
bowls piled high with fresh fruits. 
Standards for the  cateterias 
worked out by committees of the dieti- 
tians. There is a Portions Committee, 
which, after repeated testings, standard- 
Scoops are used 
cafeterias. 


were 


izes the size servings. 
by counter workers in all 
When the need arises, this committee 
meets to alter the sizes of portions. 

An Education Committee plans and 
outlines various methods for catching 
the attention of the students and direct- 
ing it toward the proper food selection 
for health. Through the cooperation of 
various Industrial Art and Art Depart- 
ments very attractive counter posters as 
well as bulletin board with 
clever slogans, etc., have been made and 


posters, 


used with much success. 

An Employees Manual has 
drafted by still another committee, which 
explains the aims and purposes as well 
as rules and regulations to be followed 
in cooking for and serving school chil- 
dren, the safe use and care of equip- 
health, 


been 


ment, sanitation and _ personal 
personal appearance, etc. 
When I arrived at the Central Office 


n Baltimore, Mrs. Baltz was busily en- 
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gaged in checking over, for her dieti 
tians, the bids of various concerns for 
next year’s food contracts. At the prop- 
er time the dietitians meet with Mrs. 
Baltz and Mr. Sylvester to taste and 
test all the items to be selected for the 
yearly contract of staple goods. 

Very little student help is used. There 
are a few who do odd jobs for their 
lunch in some schools. Mrs. Baltz says 
the student help idea has not worked 
out satisfactorily in Baltimore. She does 
not approve of giving lunch to high 
school students because of the psycho- 
reaction it sets up. With the 
younger children, the situation is a lit- 
tle different. The student helpers are 
given some little job to do for their 
lunch and made to feel that it is very 
important and that they are actually 
earning their allowance for food, without 
attached. 


logical 


the stigma of charity being 
From a more practical standpoint, Mrs 
Baltz says too much student help be 
hind a counter makes it difficult, for in- 
stance, to control the size of portions: 
students are likely to serve their friends 
a little more generously than can be al 
lowed if the cafeteria is to make ex- 
penses. Some students are used as 
monitors to assist the faculty in main 
taining order. The managers and dieti- 
tians have no disciplinary powers in the 
itself ; 
faculty are assigned to this duty. 


dining room members of the 
Some 
high schools employ students as typists 
to make up counter charts, menu boards 
and posters. 
No cafeteria 
teaches any home economics subjects in 


dietitians or manager 


addition to her cafeteria work. She does 





cooperate, however, very definitely with 


the home economics department, and 
vice versa, in stimulating proper food 


selection, hygiene and health. 


A Tour of the Cafeterias 









Mrs. Baltz and I set out to visit as 


many representative school cafeterias as 





we could in the limited time allowed us 
from 11:00 A.M. until 1:40 P.M., which 
are the lunch hours in these schools. 
Our first stop was at the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute, where Miss Ruth 
This 


is a boys’ technical high school, with a 


Hoover is the dietitian in charge. 


well equipped cafeteria kitchen and large 
pleasant dining room. 
lunch time, but all hands were busy set 


It was not quite 


ting up the counter in anticipation of 
many hungry boys. On the menu this 
day was a 10c hot plate consisting of 
buttered baked 


spoon 


smoked ham, cabbage, 


macaroni or glazed pineapple ot 


bread. The arrangement of food at the 
counter was the same in all schools, 
first the hot foods, then milk, fruit 


juices, sandwiches, salads, home-made 
desserts, ice cream and package goods. 

The Sign Painting classes in the Boys’ 
Vocational School make out show cards 
each day in their card printing class 
which give the 10c plate featured in the 
cafeteria and for any special items on 
the menu. 

While 


own school, Miss Hoover was also busily 


arranging for service in_ het 


engaged in supervising the packing of 
special boxes containing lunches to be 
served at four other small schools which 
have no cooking facilities. These schools 
have been equipped with small counters, 
students 
here may also have a hot lunch. Miss 
Hoover and her kitchen staff prepare the 


tables and chairs so that the 


food which is packed, piping hot, into 
fireless cooker containers and set into 
special carrier boxes made by the boys’ 
vocational classes. These boxes were de 
signed especially with shelves at proper 
height to hold the 
There are 


containers of hot 


dishes smaller boxes de 
signed to hold cakes or pies. 


day and left at their 


Boxes are 
picked up every 


proper destination just before serving 


time. They are returned the same after 
the equipment washed and 


noon with 


sterilized, ready for the next day’s use 
Miss Hoover gave me a very practical 
hint. She utilizes empty 50-lb. shorten 


ing cans with tightly fitting lids as re 


frigerator storage cans, or hydrators, 


and finds them most convenient and 


serviceable. 


Eastern High School 
Our next point of interest was Eastern 
High School, where we were met by 
Miss Maude Phillips, the dietitian. East- 
modern 


ern High is an exceptionally 


school, with a cafeteria that is cool, light, 
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airy and, above all, quiet. ‘lhe seating 
capacity is 800 and there are three lunch 
periods a day. The double service counter 
is used here with utmost convenience, 
permitting the long lines of girls (this 
being an all-girls’ school) to pass 
through quickly and with no confusion. 
The room is air-conditioned and there 
is a radio broadcasting system hooked 
up with the principal’s office. In this 
cafeteria the girls dance, play games, lis- 
ten to broadcasts and generally enjoy 
themselves. It is quiet and pleasant, 
thanks to the sound proofing of the 
ceiling. In addition to the large cafe- 
teria proper, there is an attractive, small 
faculty dining room where the instruc- 
tors are served the same food as is given 
to the students at the same cost. 


Baltimore City College 

Our appearance at Baltimore City Col- 
lege (senior high school for boys) neces- 
sitated going only across the street from 
Eastern High School. Mrs. Dolores 
Bounds is the dietitian here and feeds 
3100 boys at four lunch periods, as the 
cafeteria seats 800 at one time. All stud- 
ents are required to eat in the cafeteria 
here as they are in most of the Baltimore 
schools. (The principal in each school 
decides whether or not the students in 
his school shall or need not eat in the 
cafeteria, but most of the principals co- 
operate wholeheartedly with the school 
lunch system and the student must either 
select his complete lunch from the cafe- 
teria counter, supplement any lunch 
brought from home with milk, soup or 
some other hot dish, or bring his entire 
lunch but eat it in the cafeteria.) 

Feeding 800 hungry boys at one time 
with no confusion seems like an almost 
impossible task, but it is done at Balti 
more City College with remarkable peace 
and quiet. Mrs. Bounds says the present 
Utopia did not come about too easily. 
In the first few years the students were 
allowed to eat in neighborhood stores, 
etc. When all were required to stay on 
the campus at noon there was the usual 
crowding in line, throwing of paper and 
food on the floor, and general “horse 
play”, but this situation gradually was 
eliminated by the cooperation of the 
principal, teachers and the boys of the 
school. Mrs. Bounds herself gives many 
talks to the student body on social be 
havior, selection of proper food and the 
spirit of cleanliness and cooperation. 
Teachers are asked to serve on cafeteria 
duty and there are also student council 


marshals to keep order 


Patterson Park High School 
\t Patterson Park Junior and Senior 
High School, we find a comparatively 
new “skyscraper” type of building which 
houses the cafeteria and kitchens on the 
top floor. Miss Vera Stemple, the dieti 
tian, has worked very hard and very 


successfully to improve the food selec 
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tion of her students. She has done this 
partly by instructing her counter women 
and cashiers to push certain items and 
hot plate combinations. She teaches these 
women first what constitutes a balanced 
lunch so that they may direct the selec- 
tion of the students. Miss Stemple says 
that spending a few minutes with her 
counter women just before the student 
lines are formed to help them prepare 
their “sales talk” to the students is very 
much worthwhile, and over a period of 
time a noticeable improvement in food 
selection has been made. 

As it happened, the day I visited Pat- 
terson Park they were having “hot dog 
day”, which is decidedly popular with the 
students, but which Miss Stemple al- 
lows no oftener than once every month 
or two, she assured me. She does not 
approve of hot dogs for lunch, but once 
in a great while allows them to keep 
student interest stimulated in the cafe- 
teria food. Her main job here has been 
to increase the consumption of vege- 
tables as many of her students disliked 
them. However, she finds that if they 





have been prepared properly, with pei 
haps a little garnish of cheese sauce, 
chopped egg, etc., hungry children will 
buy vegetables and like them. Miss 
Stemple particularly spoke of a com- 
bination dish that has become very popu 
lar in her school—Liver Fricassee with 
Vegetables. 


Dunbar High School 


Dunbar Junior-Senior High School fo: 
colored children was the last school to 
be visited. Here 800 to 1000 students are 
fed each day under the direction of Mrs. 
Ruth Jenkins (colored) who is the man 
ager. She employs two student boys at 
vach of the three lunch periods as help- 
ers besides her regular counter women 
and kitchen help. These boys are selected 
by the principal as the ones needing the 
most help. They are paid in food only. 
They sweep up after each period and 
generally make themselves useful. Two 
students each period also act as hostesses 


(Continued on page 296) 





The Rural School Lunch 


By Catherine Leamy 


O each small community the prob- 
oa of furnishing a hot lunch to 
every school child is paramount during 
the winter months. In few towns, how- 
ever, is as much careful planning and 
community cooperation used as is ex- 
hibited in Massey, Maryland. 

During the summer canning season the 
parents, teachers, and older pupils meet 
at the school house under the leadership 
of the home demonstration agent and 
can mixed vegetables which are donated 
by various members of the community. 

\s soon as school opens plans are 
made for the food to be served during 
the winter to supplement the cold lunch 
brought from home. Farmers are solic- 
ited for the school’s winter supply of 
potatoes. After the menus are made out 
each child is asked to bring one kind 
of food once a week. For example, the 
first week he may bring a box of salt, 
the next a piece of salt pork, and the 
next one quart of milk, but in no in- 
stance is the value to exceed ten cents. 

On arriving in the morning, the chil- 
dren clamor eagerly to be allowed to 
peel potatoes, wash beans, or be as- 
signed some activity in the preparation 
of the day’s menu. The work is care 
fully planned and divided by the teachers 
so that the burden of preparation falls 
on no one person. The teachers super- 
vise the actual cooking, so that when 
lunch time comes a delicious, nourishing, 
hot food is placed in each child’s bow] 
which he has brought from home. 

\ visit to the lunch room makes one 
wish that, she, herself could join the 
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group of 60-70 children daily. Crisp 
green and white cottage curtains hang at 
the windows, gay attractively designed 
oil cloth covers the tables, freshly painted 
cupboards hold the utensils; all the 
equipment except the bowls being fur 
nished by the Massey Parent Teacher 
Association. Some of the dishes served 
as a supplement to the lunch brought 
from home are vegetable soup, creamed 
potatoes, cocoa, and beef stew. 

In this way one community furnishes 
a necessary part of each school child’ 
diet during the winter months—a _ hot 
dish as part of his school lunch. 
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Teachers! Call now for Singer Free Service 


“Tune up” your machines for the new term 


As you know, Singer owners get 
Singer Free Service. And Singer 
service never ends. So use the cou- 
pon below—get in touch with us 
now, if you haven’t already had 
your machines gone over, and 
we'll see that you get—free—the 
oiling, checking, and adjustments 
you need. If any new parts are 





needed, the Singer Service Man 
will let you know their cost. 
Otherwise, this wonderful Singer 
service is absolutely free. 

Even a small matter, attended 
to now by the alert Singer Service 
Man, may make many hours’ 
difference in the progress of your 


classes later. 





HEMSTITCHER — Hemstitching is 
coming back on tailored blouses 
and slips. Picoting is needed on 
the edges of chiffons and sheer 
materials in order to get a finer 
rolled hem. This Singer sewing aid 
is a real, practical hemstitcher for 


class or home use. 





TWO “SPECIALS” TO SPEED CLASSWORK 





ZIGZAGGER—With this amazing 


gadget on your sewing machine, 


you can apply lace on lingerie or 
appliqué monograms, or make big 
zigzag stitches for decorating linens 
and curtains. Looks like fine hand- 


work, 


Copyright U.S. A. 1935, 1938, 1939, by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Investigate the Singer Professional Model 


Learn how it speeds up classwork 


Ideal for schools, as it is especially 
sturdy and is equipped with a knee 
lift to raise and lower the hinged 
presser foot, leaving both hands free 
for other work. Other important fea- 
tures include: concealed needle and 
presser bars, adjustable reverse feed, 
stitch indicator showing number of 
stitches per inch with range from six 
to thirty, needle thread tension with 


graduated scale. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


cro EE _ 
| | 
| Singer Sewing Machine ¢ COUEEpPanS | 
| Dept. 1312-K | 
| 149 Broadway, New York City | 
Please have a Singer Service Man check | 

| my classroom machines. 
| | 
| Vame —__ | 
| | 
School ; 
| 
iddress | 
| | 
| City “tate | 
ont 














Coming Meetings 


October 6-7. Third Educational Clinic 
will be held in Winfield, Kansas. This 
year’s Clinic will be conducted in five 
divisions: Administration, Home Eco- 
nomics, Commerce, Reading in Elemen- 
tary Schools, and Social Science. Mr. 
Evan E. Evans, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winfield, is in charge of the 
Clinic. 

October 27. The Lunchroom Managers 
Section of the Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association. The meeting is 


the third annual one for this group 


FRER Sep nttor 


book of menus and a 


It gives examples of the home 
economics skill by which every- 
day, economical meals can be 


made delights to eyes and palates. 


| we public knows that canned foods 
save time; that they are now avail- 
able in almost endless variety. YOU 
know that modern canning methods 
conserve in high degree the important 
nutritive essentials in foods. 


BUT—many women do not as yet 


which has the following program: 

A School Administrator Looks at a 
School Cafeteria, Mr. George Grill, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Problems of Com- 
bining Lunchroom Management and 


Teaching, Edna Gilbert, Rayen School, 


Youngstown, Ohio; To Do or Not to 
Do—Hints to Success in Quantity Cook- 
ery, Katharine Harris, Head of Insti- 
tution Department, Cornell University. 


Nov. 2-3-4, Baltimore, Maryland. Food 
Service Directors Conference at Lord 
Baltimore Hotel. See program in Sep- 
tember number, page 249. 


know that simple, skilful personal 
touches can transform these nu- 
tritious, time-saving foods into 
unusual culinary triumphs — 
which facts you can easily dem- 
onstrate with this helpful, 16-page 
booklet. It will help you show 
women how to DO things with 
canned foods, how to use them 
as time-saving ingredients, and 
win compliments for new deli- 
ciousness and attractiveness in 
meals. 


Mail card on page | for free copy. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
We Manufacture Cans a> We Do No Canning . 


Nov. 8-11, Louisville, Kentucky. Na- 
tional School Cafeteria Association at 
Brown Hotel. (Note change of date, 
which was originally scheduled for 
October.) An interesting program has 
been planned including talks by prom- 
inent school cafeteria administrators 
and visits to Louisville schools. (See 
story in September number, pages 246- 
247 of PracticAL Home Economics.) 
On Thursday, November 9, reports 
will be given on studies conducted dur- 
ing the year by committees appointed hy 
the N.S.C.A. These include Methods of 
Collection for School Lunches, and a 
Study of Practical School Cafeteria 
Business Management. A session will be 
devoted to the subject of child health 
and nutrition and another to a discus- 
sion of business methods and promotion. 
The University and College section pro- 
gram has been built around the subject, 
Everyday Problems of School Feeding. 


Baltimore School Lunches 
(Continued from page 294) 
and are selected on the basis of their 
table manners, appearance, etc. It is a 
high honor to be chosen for this duty. 
Mrs. Jenkins sends out notices to the 
parents of the children telling of the 10c 
complete lunches to be served that week 
and in this way secures their cooperation. 
Many of these poorer families who are 
on relief used to send their children to 
school with an inadequate lunch packed 
at home. Now, through the cooperation 
of relief workers, who urge the parents 
to give their children 10c for lunch to 
be selected at school, the sales of these 
complete lunches have markedly in- 
creased. The relief workers have con- 
vinced the parents that their children will 
fare better nutritionally if they are al- 
lowed to select the 10c complete lunch 
than if they bring sandwiches from 
home, and at less cost too. From 10 to 
15% of the entire sales of the cafeterias 
in the poorer sections are composed of 
the 10c complete lunch. 


Ten Cent Lunches 


I have mentioned many times the 10c 
complete lunches served in most of the 
schools without explaining exactly what 
they are. They were started in the Bal- 
timore system in February 1939, Follow- 
ing the report of the Conference of Food 
Service Directors in November 1938, 
which placed emphasis upon an adequate 
lunch for the undernourished child, a 
committee was appointed to work out a 
number of suggested menus with calcium 
rich foods and milk or milk products in 
every lunch, as it was found that lack of 
calcium in the diet was the greatest nu- 
tritional factor in under-nourished chil- 
dren, 

The committee decreed that every 10c 
complete lunch must include milk, one 
hot hearty dish, a fruit or vegetable, giv 
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ing vitamins, minerals and bulk; bread 
and butter, to give additional calories 
and again adding vitamins and calcium 
content, where a sandwich is not in- 
cluded. The suggested menus give the | 
approximate calory value (600-700) so 
it is necessary that recipes used in the | 
yarious schools be standardized and | 
that there be no substitutions. 
Some typical special 10c lunch plates 
as set up by this committee and now | 
being used are as follows: 
Veal Creole—!2 cup } 
Diced White Turnips—'% cup 
Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Raisin Bread Pudding — 
Sauce (2 tbsp.) 
Milk—4 pint 
Total 760 calories 


Lemon 


Cream of Split Pea Soup 
Egg Salad Sandwich (1% egg each) 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Banana 
Total 600 calories 


Beef Stew with Vegetables (34 cup) 

Bread and Butter 

Milk 

Jello with Fruit (14 
Total 600 calories 


Creamed Eggs and Celery—!2 
YZ slice toast 

Buttered Green 
cup 

Bread and Butter Sandwich 

Cocoa—¥% cup 

Ginger Pound Cake 

Total 625 calories 


cup, no cream) 


cup on 


Beans (Canned)—% 


Spiced Ham Sandwich 
Buttered Carrots (14 cup) 
Chocolate Custard 
Graham Crackers (4) 
Total 670 calories 
Liver Fricassee with Vegetahles—™% 
cup 
Mashed Potatoes, No. 10 scoop 
Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Chocolate Blanc Mange—™%4 cup 
Total 600 calories 





SENIOR FAREWELL 
June 9, 1939 


Complete Tray Lunch 
Creole Soup 
Hot Plate 
Salmon Loaf 
Buttered Peas 
Savory Beets 
Sardine Sandwich 
Egg & Green Pepper Sand- 
wich 05 
Py I aiik cha vkacad 05 & .10 
Cole Slaw 5 
Senior Salad 
Moulded Grape Jelly 
with Stuffed Half Peach 
Salad Plate 
Crab Salad 
or Stuffed Egg 
Sliced Tomato 
Potato Chips 
Lemon Meringue Pie 
Chocolate Custard 
Strawberry Whip 
Punch—Orange & Lemon ... 
Fruit 
Ice Cream Sandwich 
Plain Milk 
Chocolate Milk 
Fruit Juices 
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“MIRACLE MEALS’’—the new Pet 
Milk Cookbook, contains 76 tested rec- 
ipes for dishes which contain just as 
much milk as possible, yet have proper 
appearance, flavor, consistency and tex- 
ture. The extra milk-richness of these 
dishes is due to the fact that in creating 
the recipes, full advantage is taken of one 
of the most useful qualities of Pet Milk 
—its double richness. 

Undiluted Pet Milk puts into food 
more than twice the amount of whole 
milk substances that ordinary milk would 
supply. It can be diluted with less than 


an equal amount of another liquid — 


meat stocks, vegetable liquids, fruit juices 


@ These appetite-inspiring pictures are 
examples of the many illustrations which 
beautify the new Pet Milk Cookbook. 


—to increase the mineral and vitamin 
content of food and to improve its flavor. 
Diluted with an equal amount of water, 
Pet Milk contains 4.03% butterfat which 
is higher than that generally provided by 
ordinary milk. Because Pet Milk is irra- 
diated, all food made with i« contains ex- 
tra vitamin D. 

Irradiated Pet Milk costs less generally 
than ordinary raw or pasteurized milk 
less than cream— much less than whip- 
ping cream. 

**Miracle Meals for 2 or 4 or 6," which 
demonstrates the great usefulness of 
Irradiated Pet Milk, is FREE TO 
TEACHERS. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447j Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. ____ 


Please send me, FREE OF CHARGE, “Miracle Meals 


for 2 or 4 or 6.” 


I teach (subjects) : in 


school (grade) 








Name Address 








City 


State__ a 





(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S$ 
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Book Reviews 


THE NEWER KNOWLEDGE OF NUTRITION, 
5th edition, by E. V. McCollum, Elsa 
Orent-Keiles and Harry G. Day. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1939. 701 
pp. $4.50. 


Although it has been ten years since 
the fourth edition of THe NEWER 
KNOWLEDGE OF NutrITION came off the 
press and it has been out of print four 
years, it has never ceased to hold a 
prominent place in the library of every 
one concerned with the subject of nutri- 
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N the modern category of foods, Nucoa ranks 

high. For not only is Nucoa a delicious, fine- 
textured spread, for table use or cooking, which 
supplies as much food-energy (3,300 calories per 
pound) as the most expensive spread for bread, 
but every pound of Nucoa is guaranteed to con- 
tain over 7,500 USP units of protective Vita- 
min A! It never varies—winter and summer, 
its Vitamin A content is always the same. 


Home economists, doctors and dietitians are 
invited to visit the plants where Nucoa is made 
—or to write our New York Office for informa- 
tion on the ingredients, manufacturing methods 
and scientific controls which result in the purity, 
freshness and high nutritional value of Nucoa. 


*Munsell, Jrl. A.M.A. Vol. 111, P. 250, 1938 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 














tion. This long-awaited fifth edition is 
therefore welcomed with joy. 

The text has been rewritten. It covers 
the extensive findings of recent years 
concisely, yet each nutrient is fully 
discussed. Its chemical nature, nutri- 
tional significance, the body’s require- 
ment for it and other essential informa- 
tion is presented in form that will be 
appreciated by the physician, dentist, 
dietitian, home economist, nurse and 
public health worker. 

Each chapter offers a wealth of in- 
formation and it is all interesting read- 
ing. Approximately 150 pages are 
devoted to the discussion of mineral 








MADE OF PURE 
VEGETABLE OILS 


Nucoa is made from pure Amer- 
* ican vegetable oils, churned in 
fresh pasteurized and cultured 
skim milk. Each pound con- 
tains not less than 3,300 calor- 
ies and 7,500 units of Vitamin 
A. Nucoa has a deliciously 
smooth, ‘“‘workable”’ texture — 
easy to cream and to spread. 


















TRIPLE WRAPPED 
FOR FRESHNESS 





General Offices: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City « Plants: Bayonne, N. J.—99 Avenue A 
Chicago, Ill.—2802 South Kilbourne Ave. + San Francisco, Cal.—1900 Bryant Street 
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elements, and more than 250 pages to 
vitamins. Included in the latter are some 
of the less well-known factors, such as 
factor Y, factor W, and others. 

The chapter on Diet in Relation to 














Teeth merits special attention because ora 
“Dental caries is the most widespread pin 
of human diseases” and Dr. McCollum’s tior 
studies of this ailment for the past ting 
twenty years make this a valuable con- hee 
tribution. vid 
What has long been known is com- T 
bined with latest findings pertaining to tica 
dietary properties of foods, man’s the 
nutritive requirements and other dietary buf 
problems. They are further cleared up fast 
by distinguishing that which is sound for: 
from misinformation. An excellent bibli- con 
ography follows each chapter. In the idez 
Appendix are comprehensive tables and line 
a few illustrations of specific de- dec 
ficiencies. cho 
All three authors are associated with tior 
the School of Hygiene and _ Public app 
Health, Johns Hopkins University (L. G.) has 
enti 
ConsuMER Economics, by Ada Kennedy cha 
and Cora Vaughn. The Manual Arts is | 
Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1939. $1.92. par 
Planned as a basic text in consumer acc 
economics for senior high school or the 
junior college, this book should fill a sha 
long felt need for help in working out vict 
a course based on a simple explanation sea 
and discussion of money and credit, ed 
without which there could be no “con- er 
sumer buying”. Such an explanation is opt 
given in the first chapters. Following fer 
this, the book takes up the various pur- ly 
chases the consumer makes and explains has 
the meaning of quality and value in rial 
practical terms. References for supple- a4 
mentary reading and study are given at act! 
the end of almost every chapter and a 
number of well chosen illustrations add 
interest to the book. Both authors have 
had practical teaching experience and 
have arranged the book to use as a guide ‘ 
or text in a one-semester course in con- . 
sumer education on the secondary school 
or junior college level. 
| 
| BrptioGRAPHY ON CONSUMER EDUCATION, iii 
by George C. Mann. Harper and Bro kien 
thers, New York, 1939. $4.00. can 
| A well classified, listed and annotated del 
bibliography of approximately 2,000 re'- tha 
erences to books and magazine articles tio: 
relating to consumer education—it in- cat 
| cludes references to the history of the of 
| consumer movement, the place of the bas 
| consumer in our economic system, fam- eat 
ily budgets, money and credit, coopera- an 
tives, food and drink, clothing, shelter, vas 
etc. The consumer movement may be me 
comparatively new or not, according to the 
your interpretation of it, but this bibli- cat 
ography proves that much has been said Gh 
on all phases of it. An excellent refer- cas 
ence book for every school library. ish 
(Continued on page 304) 
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Tips on Table Setting 
(Continued from page 285) 


grapefruit seeds, sweet potatoes and 
pineapple tops for colorful table decora- 
tions. These are used in the table set- 
ting lessons and on days when food has 
been prepared and served at the indi- 
vidual group tables. 

The final test of the series is a prac- 
tical one. Groups of four in turn set 
the table in the dining room for teas, 
buffet meals, party refreshments, break- 
fast, lunch or dinners (formal or in- 
formal). The girls are privileged to 
consult the charts or scrap books for 
ideas and color schemes. All types of 
linen, dishes, glassware, silver and table 
decorations are available from which to 
choose. The teacher makes no sugges- 
tions at this stage. She does not even 
appear in the dining room until the table 
has been completed; then she, with the 
entire class, assembles to suggest 
changes or point out errors. So keen 
is the ingenuity and interest over this 
particular project that many girls bring 
accessories from home on the day of 
their turn. One group lowered the 
shades, had candles burning, a portable 
victrola softly playing, and four girls 
seated at the table when the class enter- 
ed for the discussion, to make for great- 
er reality. Each group is given several 
opportunities to experiment with dif- 
ferent types of table settings. Fortunate- 
ly through the years the department 
has accumulated quite a wealth of mate- 
rial for table setting. Can you imagine 
a teacher being bored during such an 
active varied series of lessons? 





Scandinavian Homecraft 
(Continued from page 291) 


where today peasant women fashion the 
laces once made by Saint Brigitta’s clois- 
tered nuns. “Thomas those 
delicately carved white wooden crosses 
that peasants use as Christmas decora- 
tions, “to frighten away evil spirits,” 
carry out the ecclesiastical atmosphere 
of the show case, while white birch 
baskets (made from birch gathered in 
early spring), carved white horn articles 
and rows of exquisitely made lace of 
varying widths, lend the exhibit an al- 
most spiritual quality. The illusion fur- 
ther is heightened by quivering white 
carved birds—symbols of the Holy 
Ghost—suspended from the top of the 
case, just as they are hung over Swed- 
ish tables at the Christmas season. 

In dramatic contrast to this case of 
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crosses,” 


“ 


If you do not 


fragile beauty are exhibitions of warm 
and glowing “Flemish” tapestries from 
Malmohus, bedspreads of loose linen in 
the old rya technique, jolly mittens and 
scarfs, adorned with brilliant woolen 
flowers that look as if freshly plucked 
from Dalecarlian fleets of 
wooden fishing boats Bohuslan, 
and stoups and jugs of 
Then there are dozens of white wood- 
en spoons and kitchen utensils, hanging, 
as in Sweden, from a wooden wall rack, 
yards of closely rolled striped rag rugs 
and baskets of all kinds,—for darning 
materials, shopping, or for simple dec- 
orative or other purposes. 


meadows, 
from 
stout juniper. 





The Swedish Home Craft League, 
with its excellent organization and high 
professional standards, is accomplishing 
far more than a revival of native arts 
and Through 


teachers such as Mrs. Julinder, who has 


crafts. highly trained 
had sixteen years’ experience in craft 
work, the League is developing a dis 
tinctive Swedish art peculiarly well suit- 
ed to recent trends in modern home ar 
chitecture. It is an art as old as Swed 
en, and yet thoroughly harmonized wit! 
the broad light the 
tial furniture, simple china and hand 
some glass which today characterize the 


windows, substan 


homes of even the working people 
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No Refrigeration Needed with 


Maca 


.. The New Form of Fast, Dry Yeast! 





HERE are two well-known kinds of baking 

yeast: dry yeast and wet or so-called fresh 
yeast. The first form keeps for a long time 
but it’s not a fast starter; the second kind is 
a fast starter but it requires refrigeration. 
Each has one big point in its favor. 

But MACA, the new “two-point” yeast 
has both advantages. /t’s fast, although in 
dry form, and it keeps. No wonder it’s 
getting so popular as more and more women 
iearn about it! 

In using MACA, there’s nothing new to 
learn. No new recipes or getting-ready tricks. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 





Answers to Questions 
About Maca Yeast 


In addition to its bak- 
ing use of course Maca 
can be eaten. It con- 
tains vitamins By and 
G and the other vita- 
min factors of yeast, 
all naturally present. 


Name 


City 











NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID 
a regular size package of MACA YEAST 
and my FREE copy of the new MACA Recipe Book. 


Address or R. F. D. 


NO WONDER 


MACA'S 
SO POPULAR! 


Just stir MACA in a cup of luke-warm water 
and it’s ready to go to work for you 

Women who have adopted MACA for their 
home-baking write us: ‘‘Baking is so much 
more convenient since I found and used 
MACA Yeast’’ and ‘‘the convenience of 
MACA has won me completely.'’ These 
straight, honest opinions we think and hope 
you will echo once you have tried this new form 
of yeast 

Try MACA today 
have it at the moment, he can quickly get it 
for you. Or send coupon for trial package 

an 


If your grocer doesn't 






PHE lo 


State.... 


You may paste this on a penny postcard. 
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An Important Correction | American Education Week Modern Bread 


See listing 177; item C; page 262 in American Education Week will be (Continued from page 289) 


September number observed this year November 5-11. 
Due to a typographical error the Home Economics and the American vireasiie 0. of tee. colada) thiienl f 
- . ; Saat ; : ) 3 e amin o 
price given for the Rochester Manu- Way of Life is the title of a group of d ' ‘ 
a gee See eet» aii A — : ' the refined flour. hii 
tacturing Company’s deep fat, candy four entertaining skits that have been i : . ar 
he ter was Sc. “The < ee Se : 4 With the increasing use of these pro 
thermometer was 5c. le correct price prepared by the National Education As- 
is 75c. We regret the error and the sociation to show some of the contri- 
inconvenience it has caused both the butions of home economics to the four 
manufacturer and the teachers who have main objectives identified bi the Edu- 
sent in for that item. Please make the cational Policies Commission. Copies 
correction on your copy of the listing may be obtained free by Department 
material. If you have already sent in members or by non-members for 25c. 
a request, the manufacturer will notify Write Clara Lee Cone, Girl’s High 
you. School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


of milling have been evolved to retain 


cedures, about the only nutritional ad- te 
vantage remaining with whole wheat cate 
bread will be its higher content of iron. hos 
Whole wheat bread also contains indi- 4 
gestible roughage which aids _ bodily ligh 
elimination, but whether this is an ad- nati 
vantage or a disadvantage depends upon ore 
the physiological needs of the individual. geil 
Despite the nutritional improvements 
— - —_—___—_—_——— in modern bread, there are still many 
misconceptions about this food. One of 
these is that bread is automatically fat- 
. | tening. No single food will cause over- 
Practica He p | weight when it is part of a well-bal- 
' anced daily diet. Six slices of bread 
i} | and butter would contribute only from 
f € k C| 'f | 800 to 1000 calories of the 2500 to 3000 to x 
or you r OO ery asses | calories needed daily by the average, nor- eight, 
mal person. Bread used in this way can ae 
not possibly be fattening. and 1 
Bread is, furthermore, a proper con- i 
stituent of sensible reducing diets, since very 
adequate carbohydrate in all such diets soluti 
is necessary in order to aid in the proper of sh 
combustion of body fat. When sufficient “tnt 
carbohydrate is lacking in a reducing So 
diet, there is always the danger of the proble 
formation of ketone bodies and similar the m 
acidosis-like conditions that are harmful. og 
Another misconception about bread is Sia: 
concerned with its effect on the teeth. late, 
There are, of course, numerous theories of an 
about the cause of dental caries, or tooth sigh 
decay, but scientists are agreed that eee 
st:ong teeth can be proinocted by diets to son 
high in calcium and phosphorus together conflic 
with vitamins C and D, and that caries Inte 
can also be prevented or reduced by the evide 
use of foods that do not permit of fer- to m; 
mentation and bacterial action in the have 
The makers of Crisco offer you these 4 helpful booklets mouth and crevices of the teeth. Bin th 
devoted to subjects of interest to Cookery students. They Recent studies have shown, in fact, opera 


are written in a clear, understandable style suitable for pecrlesrrgnbe ens aoeanctenepeagat yee apd 
promote such oral fermentation, and that and t 


classroom use. ages ' 
| when modern white bread is included in She \ 











have 


Each booklet contains tested recipes for tempting, easily the well-balanced diet, its starch is the s 
harmless to the teeth. The appreciable may | 


prepared foods . . . typical pupil experiences . . . practical bis alin ie ities trend. Ghee caiill 
information on cake making, deep frying and pastry making. wise makes it desirable in the mixed tat 
diet of energy - bearing and_ protective Evi 
We shall be glad to send a free set of these 4 booklets to Selita “ae ale le: hel alien fe ci 
any Home Economics teacher. building sound bones and teeth. The 
American bakers are now unquestion- ily re 
‘ : ; ; | ably making the most nourishing breads goals, 
You'll enjoy working with the new, creamier Crisco. You'll in the world, including their white, whole succes 
like its better results. And you'll find it a real help in your wheat, graham, and rye breads. Phy- devel 


Cookery classes. sicians, dietitians, home economi ts, acter 
teachers, and the public should appreci- tainm 


ate that fact, and should utilize bread- pencil 
Procter & Gamble | stuffs in their proper place in the daily measu 

diet. Bread is not, of course, a periect the fi 
food; but it is still the staff of life, and it is ¢ 


Home Economics Dept. IVORYDALE, OHIO amply deserves the wide popularity that The s 


with t 











it now enjoys. 
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Informal Values of 
° 
Appraisal 
(Continued from page 286) 

This situation might serve as a stim- 
ulus to thinking about our use of the 
so-called virtues. Certainly we all ad- 
mire as a virtue what she calls self- 
sacrifice, but in the situation given it 
has become a vice. If this helps Irene 
to think of other virtues in the same 
light when confronted with specific sit- 
uations that involve them, the chances 
are enormously increased that she her- 
self will make a successful member of a 
happy home. 

Situation II. 

Irene was asked to make suggestions 
for the solution of the following prob- 
lem presented by one of the members of 
the class. 

“About seven o’clock on Saturday night there 
is a wild scramble for the bathroom to prepare 
to go out. Most of our engagements are at 
eight, and dinner just being over, the time to 
get ready is from seven to eight. It always 
produces a quarrel, especially with a brother 
and sister as none of us wishes to be late.”’ 


Irene’s reaction: I do not think that is a 
very hard problem. It seems to me that the 
solution to it is the same as to those problems 
of sharing the radio, the newspaper and the 
magazines. If the family cannot share these 
things peacefully, then they must make out 
some kind of a schedule and stick to it. In the 
problem of sharing the bathroom, I should think 
the members of the family who are home in the 
afternoon could take their baths then and leave 
the bathroom free for the ones who do not get 
home until later. If several of them get home 
late, they will just have to make some kind 
of an alternating schedule, so that each will 
have the opportunity of using the bathroom 
first on succeeding Saturdays, while the others 


qualities of personality for the appraisal 
of which the finest experts in the field 
of testing and measurements have been 


unable to devise adequate written tests. 


If we were to stop with the attain- 
ment of knowledge only, both our test- 
ing and our teaching problem would be 
greatly simplified, but in a unit of this 
sort where we dare not be satisfied with 
information as such, but information 
only as it leads to intelligent action, our 
problem is more difficult and likewise 
vastly more challenging. 

Compare, for example, the amount of 
positive evidence of growth in personal- 


, 


© 


ity and character apparent in the follow- 
ing anecdotal records of informal con- 
versations and conferences with the 
amount of such growth which could be 
appraised in any written test. 


Situation |. 
Personal conference: Mary 


‘Due to our class discussions, I be 


‘lieve I 
have improved in one or two respects. I used 
to cause mother much annoyance by leaving my 
clothing in the bathroom when I undressed late 
at night. I never before realized that this was 
an infringement on other people’s rights, 
now nearly always remember to pick them uy 
and mother has expressed her appreciati 


(Continued on page 302) 


p HT) i anclher name few Feed E HOWUY 


a milk, butter, sugar, flour... 
an infinite variety of such protec- 
tive foods as apples, peaches, prunes, 


apricots, raisins, and berries. . . 


Pumpkin, squash, rhubarb. . . 


Minerals, proteins, vitamins. . . 


All of these nourishing, energy-pro- 
ducing, body-building foods and ele- 


ments are to be found 
under the crisp, golden # ¥, 
pie crusts. . . 


What a wealth of 


will wait until later. The main thing is to come 
to some kind of an agreement so that the same 
conflict will not occur every Saturday. 


nourishment pie offers without un- 
due tax on normal digestions! 


Another beautiful bit of 
The solution 


Interpretation: 


: “ i Best of all, pie is one part of the 
evidence of reconstruction, 


: ‘ : diet that patients will ap @ Wi 
to many of the problems which the girls hole-1 I “ nt eres with 
. . ° . . . y le € >, > ~DUtT - 
have been bringing up for discussion lies Wwhole-hearted enthusiasm . . . it is 
one of those all-too-few foods . .. 


in the principle of compromise and co- , 2. 
that is both good and “‘good 


operation. Irene was able to see instantly 
for you”. 


that the problem was similar in nature 
and the same solution could be applied. 
She was also able to see the danger in 
the situation, namely, that the situation 
may become an ever-recurrent source of 
conflict. 

Informal Techniques of Appraisal Give 
Evidence of Thinking Carried Over Into 
Action. 

The basic problem of this unit in fam- 
ily relationships was concerned with two 
goals. First, to discover the factors for 
successful family life, and second, to 
develop traits of personality and char- 
acter necessary and favorable for the at- 


See ated 
aa’) 


tainment of these factors. Formal paper 
pencil tests of one kind or another might 
measure adequately the attainment of 
the first part of the objective, because 
it is concerned chiefly with knowledge. READ 
The second part, however, is concerned [YOUR STAFF OF LIFE 
with those highly elusive and intangible SS 
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“T never before stopped to think that I ought 
to rap before entering a closed door. Now I 
always observe this little courtesy, and I know 
that the other members of the family appreciate 
it. 

“I believe that my chief fault is that I am so 
noisy at home. I am trying hard to improve 
in that respect.”’ 

Situation II. 
Informal conversation: Mary 

“You know, Miss Prieur, there is a lot of 
truth in what we were saying the other day 
about confiding in our parents. I was having 
my troubles last night and I tried talking them 

ver with mother. It was funny because she had 
ilmost the same experience when she was a girl, 
ind after we had talked things over I felt much 
better, and it really helped a lot.” 


Situation III. 
Conference with Mrs. A., Irene’s mother. 


Mrs. A. related the following incident: Irene’s 
younger sister Betty is not so domestically in- 








clined as Irene. It is a source of great distress 
to Irene because Betty will not help to keep the 
room they share in order. Recently Irene told 
her mother she would assume the entire re- 
sponsibility for keeping the room in order if 
her mother would hold Betty responsible for 
some other household tasks which are more agree- 
able to Betty. Mrs. A. said it was the solution 
to an ever-recurrent conflict and she felt sure it 
was a result of our class discussions. 

Mrs. A. said that she had noticed the greatest 
change in Irene lately, especially in her in- 
creased thoughtfulness and consideration for the 
other members of the family. She also felt 
that her daughter had a greater appreciation of 
her parents than ever before. 

Recently Irene was chosen as one of the six 
candidates for Echo Queen. This is a great 
honor coveted by every girl in the school. The 
coronation ceremony is very elaborate, and re- 
quires the most beautiful and formal attire a girl 
can afford. Mrs. A. said that like every one else 
they had suffered reverses due to the depres- 
sion and although she wanted Irene to look as 








[re memory of a tempting deli- 
cacy will linger long after the 
amount of the check is forgotten. 
That great fundamental lies behind 
all success in feeding many people 
each day. When such tempting tid- 
bits as these can be had for so little, 
there is no reason why anyone may 
not use them in pleasing patrons— 


and building profit. 
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nice as any of the other girls, there would 
necessarily be a limitation to the amount they 
could spend for the outfit. She expected that 
there might be a few tears and a little unhap 
piness in case Irene could not find a suitable 
gown for the amount she had to spend. She was 
agreeably surprised, however, to find that Irene 
cheerfully relinquished the more _ expensive 
dresses, and finally selected and was completely 
happy with a very moderate priced one. This 
again Mrs. A. felt she owed to our discussions 
on “Sharing the Family Income.” 


Situation 

Conference with Mrs. B., Mary’s mother. 

Mrs. B. has noticed a marked improvement 
in the relationship between Mary and her older 
sister. Mary sleeps on the sleeping porch, but 
keeps her clothes and belongings in the same 
room with her sister. One of the chief ‘“‘bones 
of contention” is that Mary will not be quiet 
when she comes in late at night, or gets up early 
in the morning. Within the last few weeks she 
has been noticeably more considerate in this re 
gard, and consequently the two girls are much 
more amiable toward each other. 

Mary likes to argue, and this used to cause 
a good deal of dissension particularly with the 
grandmother. Mrs. B. thinks that Mary is mak 
ing definite efforts to avoid this source of con 
flict. She seemed to be particularly pleased about 
this. She said that if Mary could learn just 
one thing, that is, to be willing to drop an argu- 
ment when it began to be unpleasant, she felt 
that she had learned a valuable lesson that 
would be helpful to her all her life. 


The reader may criticize this type of 
evidence on the grounds that it is in- 
direct. In order to gain the good graces 
of the teacher a student might exag- 
gerate her accomplishments. For the 
purposes of this study the writer select- 
ed as her criterion of validity the con- 
vergence of evidence to one point where 
to her honest judgment there was rea- 
sonable certainty of the correctness and 
dependability of an interpretation. Where 
evidence corroborated forward and 
backward, and where evidence of belief 
was supported later by appropriate ac- 
tion, the writer deduced a conclusion 
that the evidence must be reliable 
enough upon which to base a fair and 
dependable conclusion. All the evidence 
given by the students in personal con- 
ference or in informal conversations was 
later verified in the conference with the 
mothers. 


An effective implement of evaluation pro- 
motes as well as measures the achievement ot 
objectives. 

By this time, no doubt, the reader is 
conscious of the unified and _ integral 
character of the subject matter, method 
and evaluation implements as presented 
in this study. Each situation is subject 
matter because it is a specific content of 
experience which enriches and directs 
the course of subsequent experience. 
The pupil’s reaction to the situation in- 
dicates his philosophy of life because it 
will reveal what values he holds su- 
preme. The situation is also the method 
because. it is the way which the teacher 
happens to have provided for the emer- 
gence and development of attitudes and 
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character traits in the direction of the 


objectives she might be striving to 
achieve. It is a particular procedure 
which the teacher uses to evoke a par- 
ticular response which will either re- 
enforce or strengthen a previous re- 
sponse or else cause it to be changed or 
modified. It is a test because the re- 
sponse will indicate the extent to which 
the pupil has developed or is developing 
along certain specific lines. 


Situation 
Sue was somewhat younger than her sister 
Betty, but both wore about the same size dress. 
Betty was usually very generous about permit- 


ting Sue to wear her dresses. One day Betty 
was away from home and Sue was invited to a 
party. Betty’s new dress was hanging in the 
closet. and Sue felt very sure that had Betty 
been home she would have given her permission 
Would Sue be justified in borrowing 
Explain. 


to wear it. 


the dress for the occasion? 


Reaction: After discussion by the 
other members of the class in 
seemed to get at the heart of the situation, Mary 
finally held up her hand and gave the following 
don’t think the right or wrong of 


some 
which no one 


answer: “I 


this situation depends on whether or not the 


sister would have been angry with the 
I think it is the right of every 
person in the family to have her personal prop- 
erty respected by the of the 


If she chooses to be generous with it, 


older 
younger one. 
other members 
family. 
so much the better, but no one should impose 
on her generosity by using her private posses 
sions during her absence.” 

very sig- 
First, that it was given 


Interpretation: This response is 
nificant for two reasons. 
after Mary apparently had a chance to think it 
over. Second, that the quality of the answer 
shows that she thought it over very 
The increasing sensitiveness to the finer 
tionships of the members of the family 1s in- 
dicative of growth in respect to the rights of 
Certainly an answer 
of this sort is so widely different from the an- 


carefully. 


rela- 


others as well as herself. 


swers given by Mary in the first situations pre- 
sented to her that one would think we were deal- 
Note: 
The situation and its corresponding response is 


ing with two different persons entirely. 


an excellent example of the fact that a situation 
is both a teaching situation and a testing situa- 
As Mary thought about the problem she 
learned to think, and as she gave her reaction 
she gave evidence of the type of thinking she 


tion, 


To her the situation is a learning 
To the teacher, it is both a teaching 
and a testing situation. 
and make it a remedial situation by leading Mary 


had done. 
situation. 
Now we can go further 


to realize the difference between giving an off- 
hand answer and deciding it after careful con 
sideration of the facts that should be weighed. 


Situation 


For a week keep a record of (a) the most 


satisfactory relationships between you and your 
parents, (b) the most unsatisfactory. 


Mary’s reaction: My 
spent some very pleasant times together lately. 


mother and I have 


I mean at home. We didn’t go any place, but 
we just have good times while we are working. 
Last Thursday night, I came home from fencing 
club, and it was my duty to clean the silver, 
While I was 
cleaning the silver mom was polishing the floor 
(I think, I wasn’t paying much attention to 
Anyway we made up a 


etc., for dinner on Saturday night. 


what she was doing). 
kind of a game about the chemical symbols for 
the elements. It was very simple and didn’t in 
Teaching Family 
American Home 


* Rockwood, Lemo Dennis 
Relationships in High School. 
Economics Association, 1935. p. 47. 
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If you do not wish to cut 


volve much thinking but it was fun and we did 
a lot of laughing. Later we started playing the 
phonograph and we took turns changing the rec 
ords. In all we spent a very enjoyable evening. 
Also, the other day I got home from school in 
time for tea and mom and I were the only 
ones there. We were about due for a nice long 
talk about my behavior of late, in regard to my 
We did have a 
from it in that 


coming in at night (on time). 
very nice talk and I profited 
she told me of similar experiences of 
confided in her some of my beliefs and convic 
tions that I had never told her before, and in 
understand each other better 


hers. I 


all, we grew to 


than before. 


Interpretation: It is doubtful whether 
this beautiful relationship between Marvy 
and her mother can be credited entirely 


to the unit in family relationships. How- 


ever, it is apparent that Mary is 
more 


now 


conscious of the value and im- 
portance of this fine companionship, and 
is consequently trying to further it, and 
is deriving greater satisfaction from it 
than ever before. There is evidence that 
Mary and her mother both realize the 
value of working together on the basis 


of mutual recognition of interests and 
needs. 

Our class discussions on being able to 
have 


She is 


confide in our parents seems to 
made a deep impression on her. 
now putting the theory into practice, and 


the result is satisfactory both to Mary 


(Continued on page 304) 
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Illustrative Material for 
Children’s Clothing 


(Continued from page 284) 


suits can be held in place by having a 
loop on one strap through which the 
other strap is passed. 

Clothes can be made very attractive 
through the use of simple decorations. 
A large number of the construction fin- 
ishes can be made decorative through 
the use of self-trim, commercial, and 


hand finishes. In using trimmings or 


decorations they should be pleasing in 
design and color, easily laundered and 
should not interfere with the usefulness 
of the garment. 

Self-trimming would include such fin- 
ishes as pockets, bindings, facings, bias 
strips, tucks, shirring, plaits, and shell 
edge. Some commercial trimmings that 
can be found on the notion counters are 
bias tape, stickeri, rick-rack, and braids 
of various colors. Some forms of ma- 
chine finishes are: shirring, tucks, ma- 
chine couching, bound buttonholes, bind- 
ing and trimstitch. Some hand finishes 
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Well Planned 


Handbooks 


by Lillian B. Storms, Ph. D. 


The Teacher’s 
Handbook offers an outline of the 
basic principles of infant nutrition, 
including the place of supplemen- 
Infant 
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are fagoting; smocking, which is one of 
the most popular ones; embroidery 
stitches, such as, chain, snail trail, out- 
line, cross-stitch, blanket stitch, French 
knots, loops or lazy daisy stitch and 
feather stitch. The important thing to 
remember in selecting decorations for 
children’s clothes is that they should be 
simple, because the clothes require so 
much laundering. 

After the garment has been 
pleted it should be carefully examined 
and scored. Several score cards could 
be placed on the bulletin board, but the 
class should work out one at the begin- 
ning of the unit. 


com- 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 298) 


204 Profitable Fish Preparation Ideas, 
by Alice Easton; Soda Fountain Profit- 
Makers; Cooking With Rum, by Col. B. 
Robert Fink, Jr. Three “Little Gold 
Business Books.” The Dahls, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 50c each. 

A Food and Menu Dictionary, with 
two thousand menus and cooking terms 
is another worthwhile publication by J. 
O. Dahl at $1.00, as is Three Menus A 
Day For A Year, also $1.00, 

The Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, offer a 
compilation of Books on Home and 
Family Life, by Ruth Budd, which may 
be secured for 35 cents. 

A Bibliography on Normal Nutrition 
has been prepared by a special commit- 
tee of the Community Education Sec- 
tion of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, copies of which are available for 
10 cents each from the Association of- 
fice, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Informal Values of 
Appraisal 
(Continued from page 303) 


and to her mother. “I confided in her 
some of my beliefs and convictions that 
I had never told her before, and all in 
all we grew to understand each other 
better than before.” 

In this brief summary, which repre- 
sents months of careful and painstaking 
experimentation in the use of anecdotal 
records in the teaching of home eco- 
nomics, the writer has tried to set forth 
what seemed to her to be the outstand- 
ing values of informal techniques of 
measurement. <A sincere effort has been 
made to implement the writer’s phil- 
osophy by giving it concrete meaning 
through the painful process of applying 
basic principles to concrete situations. 

Whether or not the reader finds her- 
self in sympathy with the writer’s point 
of view, will depend upon her own phil- 
osophy of education. If she endorses 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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the text-book recitation method rather 
than the unit-problem approach, she will 
wish to place more stress on factual 
knowledge. In her testing procedures 
emphasis will be placed on objectivity 
and reliability of data. If, on the other 
hand, her chief concern is in growth 1n 
terms of personality and character de- 
yelopment, validity and social utility will 
occupy a central position. The educa- 
tive process will be conceived of as a 
unit functioning as a unit so that a situa- 
tion or a problem is at the same time 
subject matter, method, and evaluation 
instrument. This is another way of say- 
ing that the value of an instrument of 
appraisal lies primarily in its effective- 
ness in promoting the objectives and 
only secondarily in measuring the re- 
sults of instruction. 





Cork and Leathercraft 


(Continued from page 287) 


B. Belt. Purchase twill tape any de- 
sired width for lacing through hexagons. 
Sew strip of tape to piece of felt. Trim 
ielt along edges. Cement cork to win- 
dow shade cloth. Cut hexagons care- 
iully and sandpaper edges. Mark places 
for slits. Punch very small holes at top 
and bottom of slits and cut sides with 
razor blade. Run lacing through hexagons 
allowing enough surplus at the end to 
lap and snap at two places. Button like 
“E” may be used. 

B-1. Ornament. Using geometrical 
method of construction cut a perfect 
hexagon from heavy paper. Cement two 
pieces of felt together large enough to 
cut eight true hexagons. Cut ten true 
hexagons of cork. Punch small holes 
through center of four cork hexagons. 
Cut two strips of felt 1% inches long 
and 3/16 inch wide. Insert through holes 
of two hexagons allowing about 3/16 
inch to back of each hexagon. Cut an 
inch square of felt and clip one edge 
nearly to top, roll and cement through 
holes of other two hexagons. Cement and 
stack felt and cork alternately and hold 
firmly or tie until cement is dry. Cut and 
make bow sewing one quarter-inch strip 
of thin cork and an eighth-inch strip of 
ielt around center. If cork fails to bend 
easily sandpaper to a lesser thickness. 
Sew small safety pin to back. 

C. Belt. Measure and cut cork desired 
width and length and sandpaper edges. 
Cement window shade cloth to back. Cut 
quarter moons and small circles very 
evenly from contrasting felt. Arrange 
and mark positions before cementing in 
place. Punch holes for eyelets. With 
evelet spreader insert brass eyelets, large 
enough for a medium size hook to pass 
through on one end of lacing. Sew quar- 
ter-inch tape to piece of felt and trim off 
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edges. Cut strips long enough to go in place (center unit may be a little 
through eyelets and hook in place. Whip longer or shorter than other units with- 
raw edges of lacing before attaching out altering design). Cement and roll 
hooks and eyes. Use same button as for triangle for buckle closing. Sew to one 
“G . end of belt and fasten to other end with 
D. Belt. Cut two belt lengths of win- hooks and eyes or snaps. 
dow shade cloth allowing an extra scal- D-1. Flower. Cut ten pieces each of 
lop. Cement to two contrasting pieces of contrasting pieces of felt. Cement one 
felt and edge stitch, trimming off the side of each piece and allow to dry. Ap- 
felt. Arrange strips in position and tack ply cement to one petal at a time, lay a 


inconspicuously with machine stitching at piece of wire through center and nearly 


narrowest places of top pieces. To allow to point and join contrasting petal. With 
an extra length for adjusting where belt thumb and forefinger round out top of 
joins, fold back the same amount of petal and turn back end gracefully so that 
scallop on both sides of center and tack (Continued on page 306) 


Here comes the smoothest, creamiest 
“From Contented cup-custard you've ever tasted! But it’s 
7 only a sample of the good things in store 
for you when you cook with creamy- 
a, smooth Carnation Milk. Try this simple 
BAKED CUSTARD recipe, then send the coupon for your 
2 eggs 4 tablespoons sugar copy of the new Carnation Cook Book— 
1 cup Carnation Milk di- 96 beautifully illustrated pages chock- 

luted with 1 cup water full of the very recipes you want. 


1 teaspoon vanilla 14 teaspoon salt mee me es 


CARNATION COMPANY 

7C2I Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

eggs slightly, add sugar, salt and vanilla, Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to cover cost 
then the hot milk. Pour into custard cups, and postage for the new, de luxe Carnation Cook Book 





Scald milk in double boiler. Beat the 


set in pan of hot water and bake slowly Teen. 


a die fe i i " 
until firm (when a knife inserted in cen Sittenen: 


City 


ter comes out clean). Cool before serving. 




















WISE BUYING 


cogtam 


ON MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING & FURNISHINGS 


Practical teaching aids have 
been prepared to meet the new 
educational movement toward 
studies of men’s and boys’ social 
problems. These are now pre- 
sented for the first time to Home 


Economists as follows: 


1, Literature 
on Balanced Quality in Men’s 
and Boys’ Clothing, on spring 
needle knit underwear, and 
on worsted suits. (Free) 


Free Loan Exhibit 
of worsted fabrics, 
underwear, fabrics, garments; 
furnishings . . . charts and 
literature. (Forwarding expense 
only.) 


garments; 


Complete Set of 
Demonstration Charts 

for your permanent file . . . 
two charts in full color on “En- 
semble Coordination” explain- 
ing suits, shirts, neckwear, hats, 
shoes; a Correct Dress chart; 
three on Balanced Quality, and 
one on Care and Maintenance. 
Also literature on principal 
types... Price for complete set 
postpaid 50c. (Stamps or postal 
money order.) 








TEXTILES EDUCATION BUREAU 


A Division of The Byron G. Moon Co., Inc 
401 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





MILLINERY SUPPLIES 
@ Felts @ Foundations 
@® Wires @ Ribbons 
@® Glues @ Etc. Etc. Etc. 
Inquiries Solicited 
Immediate Delivery 


HERMAN’S, 15 W. 38th ST., 
NEW YORK 














ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 


SEWING 


Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many 


Complete Other lreme 
F.O.B 


Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 VW. Adame St., Chieago, III. 














wire shows as a ridge on top of petals. 
Allow to dry thoroughly because cement 
stiffens felt as it Arrange five 
petals half way over one another and 
tack in place at dot on pattern. Whip 
pointed half circle section along straight 
edges, stretch and slip over flower. In- 


dries. 


sert and sew stamens in place. Cement 
two pieces of felt together before cutting 
leaf. Cut and shape leaf and join to 
backs of flowers. Sew small safety pin 
to back. 

E. Belt. Cut and prepare cork as for 
“C.” Cut quarter-inch twill tape into 
three 10-inch lengths and edge stitch to 
piece of felt. Trim along tape. Stitch 
enough extra twill to felt to fasten 
around belt ends. Mark places for slits 
on center circle and cut out as directed 
in B. Lace strips of felt through circle 
and stitch several times across ends 
holding ends together. Sandpaper or file 
down both ends of cork belt % inch 
back so that when strip of felt is ce- 
mented around end it will be flush with 
top of cork. Cement felt around ends of 
belt and tack at several places. Sew 
one end of center unit to one end of 
belt and fasten opposite end with hooks 
and eyes. 

E-1. Button. Cement cork to window 
shade cloth, draw and cut circles desired 
size. Sandpaper edges. Cut slits and in- 
sert felt covered tape. Whip ends at 
back and sew on medium hook. 
Hook through button hole to dress. 


size 


E-2. Ornament. Cut three sectors of 
window shade cloth, arrange like bell 
and cement edges. Cut three pieces of 
felt 3/16 inch wide and 10 to 12 inches 
long, trimming off to point at both ends. 
Cement strips of felt and lay aside to 
dry. Cut a piece of cardboard the shape 
of the bell when flattened out and insert 
into cloth bell. (This makes it easier 
to hold cloth bell while wrapping with 
felt.) Cement felt strips in spiral effect 
around bell beginning at top. Remove 
cardboard and shape bell, trimming off 
excess cloth. Cut a piece of wire 1% 
inches long for each bell, cement one end 
between two pieces of cork 3/16 inch 
other end 
a triangle 


square. Insert and fasten 
through top of bell. Cement 
of felt thin cork and when 
nearly dry cement again and roll firmly 
and evenly. Join bells to rolled button 
and attach small safety pin to back. 


to one of 


F. Belt. Measure, cut and prepare cork 
for belt, insert eyelets and fastening as 
explained in C. Cut semi-circles any de- 


sired size and arrange in alternate colors j 


along edges of cork. Mark positions and | 
cement in place. 

F-1. Ornament. 
1% inches in diameter (six of one col 
or and six of a contrasting color). Apply 


| 

vy | 

Cut 12 circles of felt | 
| 

| 


cement to each circle and allow to dry. 
Through center of six circles lay a piece | 
of wire one inch long. Cement contrast- | 
ing felt circles together and roll one edge 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


back over pencil at right angles to wire. 
Arrange the six petals with colors al- 
ternating and sew securely at center. In- 
sert and fasten stamens. Sew safety pin 
to back. 

G-2. Ornament. Cut 2 
one color and two in a contrasting color 
Cement one side of each 


pieces of felt 


for flower. 
When dry lay pieces of wire on lines in- 
dicated and join contrasting pieces of 
felt. While damp trim off inside felt on 
dotted line on pattern. Shape flower and 
whip straight edges together, rolling 
ends back over pencil. If cement fails to 
hold at points cement again and hold 
each point until! dry. Gather leaf at cen- 
ter and join flowers. Attach small brass 
safety pin. 


Your Skin and Its Care 
(Continued from page 288) 
Wipe off with soft linen or cleansing 
tissue. Pat the skin on the face with 
the finger tips in a gentle tattoo and use 

cleansing tissue again. 

If your skin is oily, there is no need 
to worry about the soap and water wash- 
ing. There will be no bad effects be- 
cause the action of the soap on the face 
is such that oiliness is removed. The 
proper use of soap and water above all 
things is a tremendous help in the pre- 
vention of the appearance of oiliness of 
the skin. 

The popular belief is that the skin is 
either dry or oily. There is seldom a 
middle neutral ground of healthy skin in 
Hence we find many 
and for the 


cosmetic literature. 
preparations for the dry 
oily skin. However, 
healthy persons have neither a dry or 
oily skin and need not bother with such 


most normally 


preparations. 

The use of salves and 
preserving and beautifying the skin dates 
back to earliest time, when they were 
prepared by digesting gum 
resins, roots, and flowers with oils. The 
first notable change in the preparation 
of these cosmetics appears to have been 
made about the century A.D., 
when the Greek physician Galen (who 
practiced in Rome) added water to his 
salves and by so doing laid the founda- 


unguents for 


aromatic 


second 


tion of our modern cold cream. 
Cold cream is an emulsion in which 


cooling 


the fat predominates, but the 


(Continued on page 307) 





FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring 
young American designers, gives 
teachers in the shortest reading 
time, the highlights of fashion. Sub- 
scription one year, $1.00. Sample copy 25¢. 


Address: FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 


—7, 
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effect produced when it is applied to the 
skin is due to the slow evaporation of 
the water it contains. In general, cold 
cream contains from 12 to 20 per cent 
of solid fats such as lanolin (wool fat), 
beeswax, stearic acid (beef fat), lard 
(pork fat); from 40 to 60 per cent of 
liquid or oils such as sesame oil, almond 
oil, olive oil, peanut oil, or mineral oil; 
from 20 to 35 per cent of water or 
rose water and about 1 per cent of an 
binder such as_ borax, 
potassium hy- 


emulsifier or 
sodium hydroxide or 
droxide. 

The so-called “cleansing creams” dit- 
fer from cold creams in that water is 
present in a smaller proportion or is in- 
deed often absent, the theory being that 
the evaporation of water produces cold 
which closes the pores. Obviously for 
thorough cleansing the pores should re- 
main open so that all traces of make-up 
and dust are completely removed. 

Lubricating creams are used mainly 
to impart suppleness to dry skins and 
to prevent scaliness. They are usually 
of the cold cream type but include larger 
quantities of olive oil or lanolin and a 
cholestrine absorption base (cocoa but- 
ter, lecithin or beeswax). Frequently 
lubricating creams are referred to as 
“nourishing creams.” This designation 
is considered by most persons to be mis- 
leading, because there is no evidence that 
any cream rubbed on the outside of the 
skin can nourish the skin at the site of 
application. For this reason a_ cold 
cream with a lanolin base is just as ef- 
fective as a lubricating cream as these 
creams which 
Olive oil also 


so-called “nourishing” 
usually cost much more. 
may be used as a skin lubricant. 

Vanishing creams are so called be- 
cause they disappear when rubbed into 
the skin—that is, if they are made prop- 
erly with the correct ingredients. They 
consist of stearic acid, partially saponi- 
fied with alkali, and are useful if the 
skin is blemished, for making a mat for 
a powder base. 

In addition to the creams, there are 
innumerable varieties of skin lotions 
sold as skin toners, astringents and skin 
softeners. An astringent lotion is used 
after face massage, because it closes the 
pores. The astringent ingredient in such 
preparations is usually witch-hazel, rose 
orange flower water Lo- 
skin 
fine emulsions of wax and almond oil, 


water, or 
tions sold as softeners are very 
glycerine and water. 

Massaging the face with a lanolin or 
olive oil base cream helps to keep a 
supple and unwrinkled complexion. The 
mechanical massage required to rub the 
cream on the face brings a change of 
circulating blood to the part so mas- 
saged. The circulating blood elements 
nourish the skin, for the skin is part 
and parcel of the body and depends on 
exactly the same flow of the blood for 
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its nourishment as do other parts of the 
During massage care must be 
The oil or cream 


body. 
taken not to irritate. 
applied for this reason should not dry 
but retain its lubricating qualities 
throughout treatment. After 
with a lubricating cream the application 
of a good astringent lotion is beneficial. 

If the skin is smooth and clear a van- 


massage 


ishing cream is not necessary as the face 
powder will adhere to the skin. 


Use of Cosmetics 


No one will deny that the skillful use 
of face powder, rouge, lipstick and even 
moderation im- 


eye brow darkener in 








JUST OUT! 


REVISED EDITIONS 


OF THESE HELPFUL GUIDES— 


“FLOOR COVERINGS” 
AND “ELECTRIC VACUUM 
CLEANERS” 


Sample volume sent free 


I ERE, in two handy booklets, is what 

your students should know about two 
important home necessities. Just revised 
from cover to cover, these two Better Buy- 
manship booklets contain the latest, de- 
pendable information on floor coverings and 
electric vacuum cleaners. 

Many questions answered 

In “Floor Coverings” you will find answers 
to such questions as these: How can I judge 
quality and value in rugs and carpets? What 
makes a rug wear? How much do underlays 
increase durability? What are the types of 
weaves? What must one look for in Orien- 
tals? What are the guides to selecting 
linoleum? 

“Electric Vacuum Cleaners” tells how to 
choose a cleaner for efficiency and durabil- 
ity. It describes the different types of vacuum 
cleaners and gives eleven important rules for 
getting the most effective results from any 
cleaner. With the information in this book- 
let, the buyer of a cleaner can decide how 
much attention to pay to competitive claims. 


One booklet sent free 


You are invited to send for one free copy of 


either volume you choose. It will introduce 
you to the Household Library of Consumer 
Education in case you are not already 
acquainted with this widely used series of 
buying guides. (Additional copies are sup 
plied for mailing costs only.) Why don’t you 
send the coupon now? 


wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


proves the personal appearance of most 
women, but every one will admit that 
the unwise use of these preparations in 
excessive amounts is offensive to the eye 
When such preparations are used, the 
aim should be to achieve the natural 
rather than theatrical effect. 

Face powders constitute the most in- 
dispensable article of “my lady’s toilet.” 
\side from the 
matter of choice, one should carefully 


perfume, which is a 

note the color and texture of the pow- 

der before buying it. The texture, the 

most important characteristic, is excel 

the powder has good covering 
(next page) 


lent if 












HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


"Doctor of Family Finances” 


«+. one of America's leading family finance organizations with 


251 branches in 161 cities 


o-oo eee ee 
| Research Dept. PHE-10 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


new edition of the one Better Buymanship 


| volume I have checked. Also a list of the 
other titles in your Library of Consumer 
| Education. 
| Floor Coverings Electric Vac 
Cleaner 
7 Vame 
lddré 


Please send me without obligation the 






















VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


curate information on Vita- aad 
mins A, B, C, D, E and other 
new factors. Includes 
poster illustrating Vitamin 
deficiencies, and authentic 
chart of food sources of Vita- 
mins. For teachers, not for 
students. Supplied gratis. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION... MADISON, WIS. 


“Suggested Teaching Uniton 
the Vitamins” outlines teach- 
ing procedure, provides ac- 





Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 


formerly 
National Consumer News 


A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issnes 


Send for Free Consumer Training Course 


205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


| power, 





wel very Home Economista== 


| appearance 
| as well as under the electric light. 


| cepted article of make-up. 





required of a lipstick are: 





ANNOUNCING 
INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized recipes for large quantity 
cooking in Hospitals, Colleges, Schools, 
Cafeterias, Summer Camps. 


Will soon appear in a sixth edition 

celebrating its thirty-fifth year of 

service to Dietitians and Food Pur- 

chasers. 

Expected from the Press October 1939 
Price $3.00 Liberal Discount 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Author and Publisher 


Six E. Front St., Media, Penna. 


great care. 
ie ‘ : " 
| is applied to the skin should contain lead, 








“| do up twelve uniforms my- 
self, for what it would cost 
to send out two.’’ 


Here’s that modern Send 
way to hot starch For 
without mixing, Trial 
boiling and_ bother 

as with lump starch. Packet 
Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing 
easy. Restores elas- 
ticity and that soft 
charm of newness. 
No | sticking. No 
scorching. Your 
iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. 
This free test con- 
vinces. 


THANK YOU - 


THE HUBINGER CO., 








No. 799 Keokuk, Ia. 
Your free sample, please, and “‘That Won 


derful Way to Hot Starch.” 


NOTE 
al material for class work upon request. 


Special quantities of this education- 


| sticks and many other 


| rations, 


| Juno used as described by 





if it adheres perfectly to the skin 
and does not blow off easily; if the finish 
given the skin is peach-like and trans- 
parent. The powder also must be ab- 
sorbent enough to completely eliminate 
the shine on and around the nose. This 
part of the anatomy is inclined to per- 
spire and powders which are absorbent 
rectify this more readily. There must 
be sufficient “slip” to enable the powder 
to be spread on the skin by the puff 
without producing a blotchy effect. 
Rice starch is very absorbent and is 
favored as base for powder. Also par- 
ticles of rice starch are much finer than 
Corn starch is 
Talc is added 
“Slip” and 


any other cereal starch. 
used in cheaper powders. 
to give the powder sufficient 
carbonate is used for ad- 
hesiveness. When choosing a color of 
face powder one must bear in mind the 
skin in daylight, 


magnesium 


given the 


a universally ac- 
The qualities 
harmlessness, 


Lipsticks are now 


easy application, indelibility, smooth ap- 


pearance, absence of grittiness, unbreak- 


| ability and good odor and flavor. 


Powder rouge or cream rouge are the 
two most popular types of rouge. These 
are available in numerous shades vary- 
ing from the palest of pinks to the deep 


| bluish-red. 


should be selected with 
No cosmetic preparation that 


Cosmetics 


mercury or other injurious substances. 
To protect the public against the use 
of cosmetics which may be injurious to 
users under the conditions recommended 
on the label, the Seventy-Fifth Con- 
gress passed a new Food and Drug law 
which invests in the United States Gov- 
ernment control not only over foods and 
drugs, but, for the first time, over cos- 
metics, therapeutic devices and “slender- 


izing” agents. Now all cosmetics except 


| toilet soaps are regulated—rouges, lip- 


preparations. Un- 
der this law the government can act not 
only to stop the sale of harmful prepa- 
but also to punish those re- 


sponsible for their sale. This law be- 


| came effective in June, 1939. 


preparations necessary 
for proper care of the skin are water, 
soap, lubricating oil or cream (olive oil, 
cold cream with lanolin base or a so- 
Just the same as 
Homer in 


The essential 


called tissue cream). 


the “Iliad.” 


“Here first she bathes, and round her 
body pours 

Soft oils of fragrance and 
showers.” 


ambrosial 


And being a modern girl—there also will 


| be face powder, rouge and lipstick of the 
best quality that her purse 


can buy. 








SEE OUR 
Home Economics Aprons 


Why not suggest a new COOKING 
APRON to the girls this year? Girls 
are extremely dress conscious and are 
impressed by a smart kitchen uniform. 
The SPIC AND SPAN 


is a leader. 


The Spic and Span—75c 


Firm, white muslin 80-80. 
EXACTLY 
and_ back. 

tive, fitted. 


alike, front 
Neat, attrac- 
No hooks, 
Pre- 


length. 


snaps, buttons. 
shrunk and full 
Seamless front and back. 
Easy to wash and iron. 
Holder and headband 
free. Wide belt ties re- 
versible. Big pocket back 
and front. Apron rever- 
sible, if desired. Com- 
pletely protects dress. 
Slins on and off easily. 
Well-made, wears 2 years. 


THE SPIC AND SPAN Shoulders stay in place. 


Our complete catalog 


will be sent on request. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 








THIS LABEL 
helps us fight cancer 


Thousands of anxious people, every year, 
are directed through New York City Can- 
cer Committee courtesy cards to hospitals 
where their cases are diagnosed and 
treated ... either free, or in proportion to 
their ability to pay. 

Help save these lives! Your dollar will do 
this. In addition, you will receive a supply 
of Package Labels, and our Quarterly 
Review giving you the latest information 
on cancer. 


N.Y.C. CANCER COMMITTEE 


of the American Society for the control of 

ncer, 130 East Sixty-sixth Street, N. Y. C. 
For $1 enclosed, please send me a supply of your 
Package Labels. l oniumad that in addition you 
will send me your Quarterly Review. 


Name. 








Street 





City. State 


Persona Metng ont outside N, Y. C. and L. J. 
Sormation to . Soo, for Control of Cancer 





write for in- 
_ 860 Mad. Ave., N.Y- 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





CONTRARY 


"Beows when a child is contrary, nervous, irritable and hard to manage the 


physician seeks a definite reason. That reason may be dietetic... a slight 
deficiency of some of the vital elements which the growing body needs. 
Physicians, Nurses and Dietitians well recognize the need for balanced 


dietaries, and more and more of them are recommending COCOMALT. 


COCOMALT HAS “DOUBLE VALUE”... 
When this malted food dietonic is added to milk the food value is mate- 
rially increased. The child enjoys the rich full flavor; and COCOMALT 
acts as an incentive to milk drinking. COCOMALT contains calcium . . . 
phosphorus, iron ... Vitamins A, B,, D and G... provides quick energy 


..- body building nutrients. 


VARIED USES OF COCOMALT 
Infant Feedings 
Febrile Diseases 
Post and Pre-Operative Regimes 
Peptic Ulcer Diets 
Bland Diets 
Pregnancy and Lactation 
Convalescence 
Anorexia 


Growing Child 





R. B. DAVIS COMPANY ¢« Hoboken, New Jersey 


Please send me the new Dietetic Manual—“A Modern View 
of Adequate Diet.” 


Name 





Street_ 





Dept. FF-1] 





City. 
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WAY IS STILL 
THE GRAND WAY 


Did you ever stop to wonder why, when your 
appetite calls for some very special baked 
delicacy, you think back to the good things 
that Grandmother used to bake—hot breads 
that were light and fluffy, cakes of moist, 
tender texture, appetizing aroma and color, 
cookies that never had to beg to be eaten? 


One important reason for her unvarying 
success was in the leavening she used— 
Baking Soda and sour milk—the most im- 
portant key to good baking results. Sweet 
milk and an acid juice can also be substi- 
tuted with delightful results in any baking 
soda recipe when sour milk is not available. 
Your cook book should give the proper 
proportions or you'll find them in our 
“Successful Baking,’ a copy of which is 
yours for the asking. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
By Kennedy and Vaughn 


















Senior high or junior college text on the business 
of being a consumer. Discusses and illustrates the 
values to be sought in clothing, foods, and luxuries. 
Also covers important federal acts having to do 
with correct preparation and labeling of foods for 
the market, and the kinds of labeling and merchan- 
dising likely to guarantee honest values. Discusses 
money and credit as it pertains to budgeting, stand- 
ards of living, banking, insurance, investments, 
etc., etc. No essential point of consumer economics 
is overlooked. 


360 pages, 31 illustrations, $1.92 
Quantity Discounts 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria, Ilinois 








THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-five years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials mgr of educational sam- 
ples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1939-40, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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